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PREFACE 



Recent political socializr.tion studies iiavo deterrdned sr^arp 
differences betvoeii the political orientation of Black and White 
elemental^ scJiool children. Vi:ite c:dldren have proven to be 
consistently and iiighiy positive in their political outlook while 
there appears to be growinc political neeativis:^ araonc the Black 
children. 

Alt:iou(:h the studies involvinc White elementary school children 
have been extensive, the auount of research concerned vith the 
political orientations of Black children is scant by coniparison and 
h-as been conducted almost exclusively in northern urban centers. 

The present investigation "^s designed to add fui^tl.er dirier.sion 
to the lLno^'ledf;e re^ardinr the political socialization of the Black 
sub culture by focu&inc on the political orientations of Black 
ch.ildren fro.:; an urban and a roral area of the South. A second and 
equally iOTortant purpose vas to be served by th.is study, nanely; 
to use tiiC findings in h.elptn^ detenaine the need for a}>propriP-te 
political education prorjrans. 

Alth.ou6;h iriany individuals helped to impler.ent the present 
investigation, Dr. Martha Chan^, Research Director of the Un-^ versify 
of Florida's FAIS Project, vas especially generous in her assistance 
vith the data processing and analysis. 
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ABSTRACT 



As a means of providin;^ data relative to the need for political 
education pro^ranis, the present investi^iation sought to describe the 
political orientations of 707 Black eler.entary school children from 
northern Florida. This population included 283 rural and hOk urban 
subjects. 

Seven areas of investigation were included in the svady: 
(1) political efficacy, (2) political trust, (3) image of the govern- 
ment, (U) im.age of the President, (5) iir:age of the policeman, (6) eff 
icacy reactions to three levels of govera^.ent, and (7) trus^ reac- 
tions to three levels of government. Tiiese areas of investigation 
were selected on the basis of their theoretical significance relative 
to children's developing political orientations. 

The research data were gathered through the administration of a 
paper and pencil survey, and through fellow - up interviews of 73 sub 
jects. 

The research population was found to indicate the following: 

(1) generally low levels of political efficacy 

(2) generally low levels of political trust 

(3) negativ evaluations of the government and the 
President 

(h) positive evaluations of the policeman 

(5) perceptions of the local government as more 
facilitative of political efficacy than the 
Federal or Florida state governments 

(6) perceptions of the Federal goverament as 
more trustworthy than the Florida state 
or local goverments. 
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PART I - JjlTRODUCnOII 
Project Objective 



It is widely held anon^ authorities in the field of curriculun 
theory that decisions to ch^^n^e and/or develop curricula shovild 
he /joided hy a careful conniderction of the findings froa relevant 
and stibstantial research. In practice, hovever, tliis ic frequently 
not the case. Much ciirriciLLuri alteration and developaent occurs 
directl:/' as a result of changes in philosopiiical positions taken 
by schools* controlling agencies^ through shifts in theoretical 
assertions rc^ardinG the nature of knowledge and the disciplines, 
and often tines through educator* s desires to be "in" with new 
cuiricular trends. Seldom is such change guided by research which 
haz focused on the specific children to be involved in nev or 
altered curricula. 

Research of this IdLnd nay be beyond the neans of inany school 
systems end agencies. But without adequate research data, 
decisions affecting curricula lack authority and power. 

Data fron research, however, cannot be the onli*- basis for 
developing curricula. It nust also be deterniined whether a 
proposed curriculum is appropriate for the schools in which it 
is to be installed. A curriculun designed to promote one 
particular religion, for e^ianiple, is not considered appropriate for the 
public school. However, prosraj:2G designed to help children develop 
proficiency in math sltills are widely accepted as appropriate ♦ 

The research project described in the present report was based 
first on the assertion that political education is a proper and 
necessary concern of the public school and secondly that the 
development of political education programs imist be guided by 
adequate research. 

The present investigation was, therefore, designed to serve 
the following two purposes. 

1. To examine and describe the basic political orientations 
of elementary school Black children in Northern Florida. 

2. To use these findings in determining the need for 
appropriate political education programs. 

Background of the Study 

The political education of each new generation has long been 
viewed as a highly significant endeavor. Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, 
Kill and Dewey among others have all delt with the inrportance and 
the implications of chjlldren learning and intema3JLzing the political 
norms and values of their society. There has also been (and is) 
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widespread consensus thiat early childhood is the inost critical time 
for these processes to occur. Both conventional wisdom and contem- 
porary theory have stressed early childhood as a crucial period in 
the formation of one^s basic life orientations • The Catholic 
Church has, for exanple, long claimed that if it is allowed to 
influence the first seven years of a child's life, his basic loyal- 
ties could be little changed thereafter, Contenporary social 
learning theorists also stress the importance of early learning 
experiences as affectors of adult attitudes and behaviors and there 
Is inpi-essive evidence to support this position. 1 

Although the significance of childhood learnings have been 
widely accepted by social scientists, studies of the political 
orientations of young children were virtually nonexistant until 
the early 1960's. Since then extensive research has been conducted 
in this area. For the most part, however, the varj.ous studies 
have focused on children from predominantly white middle class 
urban areas. 2 

There lias been painfully little research dealing with the 
political orientation of subcultural children. Of the studies 
which have dealt with these children, Black youngsters have 
received the most attention, yet research data concerning the 
Black child's politiceil orientation remin comparatively scant. 

Hot only are there few studies which have dealt specifically 
with the political outlook of the El^ck child, but the results 
of these investigations are conflicting. 

In an investigation conducted by Dennis it was foi^ad that 
Black children* indicated positive political dispositions as 
reflected in their feelings of political trus-*- ^-^iitical efficacy, 
their sense of voting duty, and their ge: - a.i>proval of the 
government. 3 

Further evidence of Black children's positive dispositions 
to\^aI^i the political was reported by Jaros.^ As part of his study 
JaTOS compared Black and V7hite children's perceptions of the 
President. The Black children indicated higlily favorable reactions 
to the President, and they were found to be even more positive in 
this regard than were White children surveyed. 

In a related study, Schnepf investigated the dispositions of 
Black children toward the police and the law. 5 She, too, reported 
that these dispositions were generally positive in nature. 

Two other studies, however, one by Lyons and one by Greenberg, 
discovered Black children indicating negative political outlooks .^^T 

^Throughout this section the teira "children" refers to youngsters 
who have not yet reached the high school grades (9-12). It 
should be noted, however, that in a few cases the populations 
of the studies reviewed here included some high school 
students. 



The logons investigation involved a ccriparison of the political 
trust-c;)'nicisra and political exficacy levels of Black and VfixLte 
children. The findings showed BLack children to be moi^ politically 
cynical t^ian ;niite children at every level of schooling. Black 
children also indicated generally low feelings of efficacy - 
significantly lover than the levels indicated by the V/hite children 
sui*veyed, 

Greeriberg^s study also involved a conparison of Black and 
Vrnite cliildren. These yomigsters rated the gover.rr.ent, the 
President; i^id the police::ian in terns of positive and negative 
attributes. In all these areas the Black child's overall ratings 
tended to be negative vhile the V^hite children indicated generally 
positive ratings. 

Although the populations of these studies have varied in 
terras of positive and negative political orientations these 
findings stand in sharp contrast to the results of studies focused 
on the laodal (V?hite, middle class^ urban) child* V/ith reniarkable 
regularity various investigators have foui:id the nodal child to be 
highly positive in his political orientations.^ So consistent 
have these findings been that one group of authorities has 
suggested they "... ciight be classified as the conventional 
vicdo:ii of the discipline. "9 

The research data are too liniited to di^av any conclusions 
about the degree and range of difference in the political orien- 
tations of Black and VJhite children. But, if \ride ranging and 
significant differences do exist between these youngsters such 
differences inay well lead to stress in the teerican political 
scene. In tliis regard Greenberg lias noted the follovring: 
. . . other things being equal, a polity tlvxt finds 
najor segments of its population in disagreenent over 
the very nature of the political order will be more 
unstable than a polity where no such cleavage exists. 
Only by shiaring certain mininal but nonetheless basic 
orientations can a political system naintain itself 
without excessive reliance on other devices such as 
coercion and intimidation. 1^ 

Further research will be needed to gain insights relative to 
this area of political concern. 

A need for further research is also indicated by what niglit 
possibly be a trend toward increasing political negativism among 
Black children. This possibility is based on the fact that the 
most recent studies (Greenberg and Lyons) found Black children 
indicating negative political outlooks, wMle earlier studies 
(Jaros and Schnepf ) found these children to be positive in outlook. 
The Dennis study, however, which is also quite recent, "muddies" 
the picture as he discovered Black children indicating generally 
positive political dispositions. Determining whether there is a 
movement toward political negativism among Black youth must a^rait 
further research. 



Not oiily are there too lirdted a na^iiber of studies on vhich 
to tase generalizations about the political orientations of Elack 
children, hut the existing research is furtlier limited in that it 
has been conducted alnost exclusively in northern urban centers. 
For a Eiore conprehensive picture of the Black child* s political 
outlook, research needs to be conducted in a variety of geographic 
areas especially in the South* Because the South is the 'original 
Anorican "hone" of the B]^ck culture and because large nunbers of 
Black people presently reside tliere, this region is appropriate for 
the t;,pe of research discussed here. 

Finally, additional research focused on the political orien- 
tations of Black cliildren is necessary to deterrrine the need for 
political education programs* It is assorted here tl'^t if a 
vidospread and strong negative political orientation is found 
among Black children an educational need ^vlll h.ave been defined.^ 

Extensive prograns of invcstigatjon are required to serve a3JL 
the research needs discussed here. However, such progroiis are 
likely to be beyond the neans of a single investigai:or. Because 
of this, the present study has focused on a limited but significant 
subcultiiraJ. population, nanelyj southern Blacl: elenentary school 
children fro.^ both rural ejrid urban settings. As noted previously 
these children represent an inportant sub iK)pulation of the American 
Black ciature yet data i-elative to their political orientations are 
virtually non exista:it. 

With tlds population as the focus of the present investigation, 
answers to the foUcving two research questions were sought: 

1* W.at is the nature of their political orientations? 

2. Within this population of children what differences 

appear in the political orientations of boys and girls, 
those in various economic, age, and I.Q. levels and 
those fron rural ana urban settings. 



^^It should be stronglj.- erAphasized, that the present invescigator 
does not perceive the existance of negative political attitudes 
as the sign of a "sickness" that needs curing. Indeed, negative 
political orientations anong Black people right well be expected 
given the political and social inequities they tove suffered 
in this society, nevertheless, the position talcen here is thiat 
a doininance of negative political attitudes among Black children 
within a V/liite society whose children are overwhelmingly posi- 
tive in their political orientations foreshadows, as noted above, 
a volitile political situation. Thus the educational need 
iioplied here is not that of reversing negative political atti- 
tudes but of naldlng all youngsters aware of this society's 
political needs and the iiuplications of political ineq^uities. 
And, of even more significance is the need for educational 
programs which promote a desire to seek goals which ainiinise 
inequities within the political realm. 



Answers to these questions can provide research data relative 
to the need for political education progranis and add further 
dimension to the rather limited body of knovledge concerning the 
political developiaent of the Black child. 

Limits of the Study 
Definitions and Discussion of Areas to Be Investigated 

In the present study four general areas of investigation vere 
delt with. They included: 

1) Political Efficacy 

2) Political Trust 

3) Images of salient political objects - the President, the 
government, and the policeman 

k) Coirrparative evaluations of the Federal, state, and local 
governments. 

The first three of the above areas served as measures of the 
child's basic political orientation and the fourth vas used to 
determine whether the child's orientation differed in relation to 
the Federal, state, or his local government. 

The child's basic political orientation refers to the overall 
evaluative stance of the child toward liis political system. This 
orientation is essentially affective in nature and reflects feelings 
toward the political realm rather than factual information regarding 
political isatters. 

A vide variety of attitudinal measures have been used by 
investigators to seek insights into children's basic political 
dispositions. These range from the child's reactions to the 
aesthetic qualities of the Flag to his perceptions of the nature 
of democracy. As noted above the measures of political efficacy, 
political trust, and images of salient political objects vere used 
in determining the basic political orientations of this study's 
subjects. The definitions of these areas and a discussion of their 
theoretical significance and of their appropriateness as areas of 
investigation vith children are presented belov. 

Political efficacy is defined here as the individual's sense 
of political potency; a feeling that the citizen's individual action 
can or does have an impact on the political process, tliat the govern- 
ment is responsive to the citizen's desires, and therefore, that the 
goverrauent can be controlled. 

As an area of investigation, political efficacy is significant 
because of its importance to citizens in a democracy. The literature 
and rhetoric of those concerned vith the basic tenets of our political 
society are replete with references to both the right and obligation 
of the citizen to watch over and influence the government. 

The citizens' feelings of political efficacy also have impli- 
cations for the political system as a whole. As the members of a 
society internalize or become attached to their political system's 
norms, such as political efficacy, a sense of legitimacy for that 



system is estal:;Llshed, And, it is this sense of legitimacy on 
which the system relies for support dxiring times of stress such 
as an economic crisis.*^ 

Even though the child is renote from actual participation in 
political natters, there is a hody of research to indicate that 
feelings of political efficacy appear to fom during childhood. 12 
Purthcmore, there is evidence that such feelings once formed appear 
to renuiin quite stable throuchout one's adult life ,13 

Political trust is defined as a basic evaluative posture 
towards the governnent; a general feeling which reflects a trust 
or iDistrast orientation tovai^i the political smd political actors. 

Tiiis area of investigation is significant in that citizens who 
trust their government and its officials are likely to be supportive 
of the political sysleic in which they live. The politically cynical 
(non trusting) are at best doubtful sources of systen support. 15 

The appropriateness of political trust as an area of investi- 
gation with children has been well establislied by prior research. 
Investigators such as Jaros, Gi^enberg, Lyons and Dennis among 
others have found th'at even relatively young children appear to 
fora affective dispositions torard political objects which they 
are willing to orpress in terns of a trust-c\'nicic:a continuuja.l6 
In this regard, Jennings and Keini have corjr;.ented that politicsLl 
trost-cj-nicisoi affect appears to be rooted in chJ.ldhood arid that 
judgiuents along this dimension have been elicited from, "... the 
youngest sanples for which question and ansv;^er technioues have been 
developed. "lY 

Iniage of the President^ gor';ernn:ent and pDlicc:nan refer to the 
child* s perceptions of these political objects in terr[is of charac- 
teristics such as intelligence, power, benevolence end honesty^ 

Both the appropriateness and istportance of investigating 
children reactions to the President, goverrjnent and the policenan 
have been well documented^ In their research, Dennis and Easton and 
Hess and Tourney have foimd that youngsters develop feeling level 
dispositions toward these political objects at relatively early 
ages^l^ Furthermore the child's evaluative posture toward political 
objects appears to develop even before he has any vaguely reasonable 
notion of their political functions«19 

One consistent finding of political socialization research 
is that the President appears to be the most salient political 
object within the child's vision*^ Even at the second grade 
level children readily indicate that they "know" and are emotionally 
attached to the President* And, although children's evaluations of 
the President become less personalized as they mature, he remains 
a central and positive figure in their view of the political realm. 
These findings have led a number of authorities to conclude that the 
President appears to be the primary figure in the political sociali- 
zation of chi3.dren« In this regard Jaros et« al. have remarked: 
The Presidency provides an introduction: notions first held 
towai^ this role are probably subsequently generalized to other 
poJdticai institutions and to the entity of government itself •^l 



Greenstein aiid Easton and I)onnJ.6 have also noted that the 
feelings originally extended tovard the President uiay veil be the 
avenue through which children learn attachment to the political 
eystem as a vhole.22 

Political socialization research has also found that the 
policerian is an important figure in the child's political viev. 
Children throughout the various levels of schooling see the policeman 
as a sicnlficant political figure - a meaber of tlie government 
before emd even after they develop an awareness of senators, the 
Congress and the Supi^eae Court .23 The importance of this in terms of 
the child's basic political outlook lies in the Easton and Dennis 
assertion that because the ciiild closely associates the poll ce?rvHn 
and the government, the youngster *s feeUngs about hli are valid 
indicators of his feelings for the political regine.2^ 

The child's image of the govemineat is also important in that 
research has found this iinage to be similar and closely related to 
tliat of 'the President and the policeman. Youiigsters appear to 
develop a sense of "kno^^ng" the govemr^vent at early ages. Further- 
more research in this area indicates that as the child matures he 
tends to maintain his early feeling level dispositions to'V/ard the 
govemLaent.'^5 

It was recognised th^t the five areas discussed here were not 
the only onej which migiit be used to gain the type of information 
sought in the present investigation. Attaclrinient to the nation, 
perceptions of the law and judgments of citizen responsibility might 
also be cniployed as measures of one's basic political outlook. 
However, the fact thiit this stud;y- dealt with relatively young 
children necessitated placing reasonable limits on the instrument 
used while maintaiaing instru/r.ent validity. By limiting this 
investigation to five areas which theorists and researchers have 
repeatedly identified as vited to the political socialization process, 
it was assumed that the child wo\xld be able to cope with the number 
of responses ex- ':icted and that these responses would render a 
significantly cl^ar impression of his basic political disposition. 



PART n - RESEARCH PROCEDURES 



This study vas designed to exainine and couoare the political 
orientation of Black niral and Black urhan children from Korth^m 
Florida. 

B^vpotheses: 

To deteiTiine eiid analyze the differences in the orientations 
of Vc^rious groupr, vithin the research population the following 
hypotheses were tested: 

1. No significant differences exist het^yeen rural ar.d urban 
Buhjects in all ar.as iuvcsticated (political efficacy, 
political trast-c;^T^cis:n^ iiriages of the President, the 
policeman and the govermuent, and efficacy ratings of 

• three levels of govemLient end trust ratings of three 
levels of governzTient) . 

2. No Significant differences exist betveen cliildi^n in the 
various grade levels in all exeas investigated. 

3* Ko significant differences exist betveen boys and girls 

in all areas investigated. 
h. Ko sigiiificant differences exist betveen children vho faU 

vithin various I.Q. levels in all areas investigated. 
5» No significant differences exist betveen cliildren fro:a 

various socio econondc strata in all areas investigated. 

Data Gathering Instrument s 



Two instruments vere used in gatherlr^g data for this study - 
a questionnaire and an interv^iew schedule. Copies of these inrtru- 
ments are included in Appendix A. 

The Q^Aestionnal re 

This instrument was coniprised of seven indices each of vhich 
vae designed to measure one of the following: 

1. political efficacy 

2. political trust 

3* image of the government 
k. image of the President 

5. image of the policeman 

6. political efficacy reactions to three levels of government: 
local, state, Federal 

7. political trust reactions to three levels of government: 
local, state, Federal 

The first five of the above indices vere selected because of 
their theoretical significance and their vide use in previous inves- 
tigations of political socialization. By employing these indices a 
degree of the continuity and the cumulative nature of previous research 
vas msdntained here. • 
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The particular efficacy index eaployed in this study is one 
based on an instrui^ient developed by the Survey Research Center^^ and 
revised by Eacton and Dennis for their investigation of political 
efficacy in cliildren/^ This index is designed to nieacure relative 
degrees of efficacy on a "hi^h'^ to "low" co'Jtinu^xn- 

In the administration of this inc^ex children are asked to 
use a five point scale in acreeing or disagreeing vith stnterients 
such as: "isy fanilly doesn't have any say about the governnent, 
citizens don't have a chance to say vhat they thiiik a'bout running 
the government/' and "I don't think people in the governrient care 
nuch aoout vhat people like n,v fa-xily think." 

The political trost index used here is based on an instnc^ient 
developed by Agger; Goldrtein, and TearlSS and revised by several 
invecti£ntors for use v±th children. 29 it is designed to determine 
the respondent's degi-ee of political trust by asking questions such 
as: "Do you think baruly any^ not very many, or quite a fev people 
in the governiuczit are crooked?" and "Do you think 'you can trust the 
governnieut to do vhat is right son:e of the tiiiie., most of the tiiae or 
just about al\;Swys?" 

Indices used in this study to deteinine irjages of the President^ 
goveniuient; and policer.ian were those used in political socialization 
studies conducted by i:aston and Derjiis^ Hess and Tourney and others. 30 
These indices are designed to measure the child's perception of the 
various political objects (l^sident^ policeimn, and government) in 
teniis of a negative-to-positive continuuiU. Respondents are asked 
to rate the various political objects according to traits such as 
kiiovledge, power, benevolence^ and infallatility. 

The indices used to determine the cliild's political trust and 
political efficacy reactions to three levels of governraent are 
extensions of the trust and efficacy scales discussed above. The 
ten items included in the trur.t and efficacy scales were reworded 
by this investigator to ask the respondent vliich of three levels of 
government (local, state^ or federal) is most trust -wort by and which 
is most responsive to the people it sem^es. 

T}ie Interview Schedule 

This instrument was desigjied to provide further data concerning 
the subjects' positive and negative orientations toward various 
political figures and toward the local, state and Federal governments. 
The particular items comprising the interview schedule included both 
forced choice and open ended items similar to those used in previous 
political socialization research. 31 

Selection of Subjects 

The subjects for the study were JOJ Black children in grades 
five through eight* This sample was comprised of 282 rural children 
from schools located in Alachua County, Florida, and h2k urban 
children from schools located in the city of Jacksonville, Florida • 



To obtain the rural sanple, foui* cchools were raridonly 
selected from ar.onc tl.oso vhicli included at Icact two sections of 
fifth, sixth, sevci.th, or eiGl.th c^^^ students, and vore located 
in cojrznunities with popvilr.tion of 3^000 or le*;s, 

Pull intef;ration hcul been achieved thro'ochout the Alachua 
County School Systen thrt-e years prior to this ctudy, therefore, 
the rural schools selected iiad Black student errolLnents which 
i^XGd from appro:: jnately 20 to 30 per cent. 

To obtain a B-S!:r.ple of souaei.ts fron each school a rando:a 
selection of hor.eroou croups vac irade. This procedure vas decr.od 
feasible as no ability c^oupinci vas involved in tiiC assiciunent of 
students to }3o:.icroo:.is. '2]vxxs the dancer of selu-ctins childro:: frcn 
only one ability stratui'i vas \iriually cl;a:iii;ated. 

The lu-ban schools vere scj.ccted fro:.; tliose which iiad a Black 
student enrolLnent of at 3 east 20 per cent, co::tained at least tvro 
sections or ho:neroonr, of the fifth, si>:th, seve:ith, or eichtli (;rades, 
and were not newly into{Tated at the becinninc of ti;e school year in 
which this study vas conducted, T'ne newly integrated seliools vore 
eliminated for two reasons. First, because the actions taken to 
integrote Jacksonville's schools vere only the initial nteps in 
achievii^c s- i^cial balance, t}^e n-jnber of Black fif Ih, sl>:th, seventh, 
and eiclith f;rade claldren involved thei^-in was relatively snail. 
Secondly, it war> ass;i:^ed tliat the. racial balanci:.^ profron ni.[;ht 
well affect the newly intef.ratoe children in ways that would i./jike 
the:a unrepresentative of the mjority group • 

A random selection ol four ^^chools and subsequent randon 
selection of hor.eroorn ci'oups frojn each school was uadc to obtain 
the urban subjects. Here acain this method was appropriate as the 
assicnnent of students to homeroons v:ac not based on scholastic 
ability. 

It should be noted that the urban schools selected h^d student 
enrolL-Tientc iriade up of only Black children. The probability of 
selecting schoolr with student populations vliieh approached this 
tjTpe vas (a*eat as r/iny of the schools attended by Black children 
included few or no Wliite children. Thus the difference between the 
percentages of Black students in the urban and Jioral scliools nust 
be noted as an uncontrolled variable and a liLiitation in this study. 

The Pilot Study 

Several weeks prior to the initiation of the actual study, pilot 
testing vas conducted by a tean of four Black people who vere tiixined 
to adriiinister the questiorjiaire and interview schedule described 
above. It was dee:ned necessary t/iat thJLs tean be conprised of 
Blacks as there is evidence of Black students playing "Negro" when 
questioned by a lihite ex£':niner.31 

The puirpose of the pilot test was to detemine whether the 
questionnaire could be administered (explained and read aloud in 
its entirety) within a class period of approxinately riinutes, and 
to detemine if the fonnat and itens of both the questionnaire and 
interview schedule appeared suited to children selected for this study. 
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The questicr^naire vas adniinistcred to sixty Blacl: children vith 
approxirxiicly cq\ixl :;a\bcrs fro": each of the fifth, sixth-, sovcr.th, 
and ciGhth ci^ados. Interviews h'cre conducted vith twelve children'- 
three fron each c-^cAc. After the children had conpletod the question- 
naire and the interview they verc? invited to co::.-ent on such thir.cs 
as the speed with vr.ich ir.Gtructi oi.s vcre pre^ei/led, clarity of 
prosei^tatD'on, and probler.G of u-.,lers1:ai:oir.G. 3ri:,cd on t}.e ci:i](lrens' 
rc.:ark£, the obccr^-atio:.G of t:.is ii.vestif;ator^ and thoso of tiie 
tea:i adidnisterinfj the ir.strar.onts it vas concluded t.'.at only niinor 
revisions vere needed in vordin;- and for.:at, and tl^-it t}:e questio,^- 
naire could l)o adrdi.istered at a reaso-cible jxice \rithin a class 
period. Although ^'cv of the chilaron i:A'o3vcd i:i the pilot study 
shoved sii:Tir> of havin,^ difficulty readir- the cucstionnaii^ it vas 
decided t;:ao t/iis entire instra..cnt v;ouid be read aloud vhcn 
ad::iir:istered to the reccarclj populatio.u 

A dr.ir'ijst^'atJon of the Q'aesLio n::3ire 

Tne quest j oni nirc vas ad .ini stored to rui*al children during 
Koverber, IJ?!, and to m*ban children in Decc:':bcr of the sacc ycor 
and ear]y Ja.rutry, 1^72. The ad -inl strati on of all questio -.aires 
and intervicvs vas conducted by tl;e teaM of four people vho carried 
out the pi}ct study. 

\/ith assistance fror. t;:e ad: Jnistrative staff and teachers in 
the various schools a testinc; schcduJ.e vas arra::{;ed so tliat the 
questionnaire could be ad.jnistered to an entire hor^eroon froup at 
a tiue. Tix»refore in tlic case of rural schools both White and* 
Black children were involved in tho s-a^'cy. To '^lintain relativcD.y 
"nor;jal" hor.erocu situatio.^c, rural r o:.ieroon nroups vere surveyed 
in tact and, of coiurse, no riCirtion vTis iiade of tne fact t)iat t})0 
study \.-ic concer..ed only vath Black cldidrens^ :oolitieal dispositions. 
After adi'dnisterin,^; tlie questionnaire to a rural horicrooii c^-ouo, the 
exa^nner siuply noted vhich instruments had been completed by Black 
children and vhich by Whites. 

Prior to the ad:::ii:istratiOii of the questionriaire it vas cnpha- 
siixd vith each croup of chJLldren that their responses vould have 
not})in£; to do vith their grades, t}^e results vould not be recorded 
a>o"Jhere in school records, and that all the data fro:.: individual 
respondents vould re:.ia.in confidential. To mintain confidentiality 
a tvo part infor:nation sheet vas included in each questionriaire. On 
the bottora half the cliild recorded liis naine, sex, honeroorn and c^ade 
in school. With the exception of the name this information plus data 
fro.-^i school files recardin^ the respondent's I.Q. and socioeconomic 
level vere coded on the upper half of the sheet. After the coding vas 
completed, the lov»er lialf of the sheet vas renoved and returned to the 
child's school. In this vay neither the school personnel nor the 
investigator had any vay of connecting questionnaire responses vith a 
given child. 

Ad-.iini strati on of the Interviev Schedules 

A tooal of 7b childreii vere intervieved in this study. Thej vere 
randomly selected froni each of the homeroon groups involved in the 
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queBtionrjaire survey. An atterr^pt vas ir^de to obtain approxinately 
10 per cent of the children fro:i each hor.eroo:ii. 

The interv.levs vere conducted on a one-to-one tasis by the 
sajne exa:niner6 vho adTiidsterccl the cuestionnaii^s , An audio tape 
of each interview vas r^de, then transcribed for aiialysis p;irpo8es. 

To mintai: confifVor.tiali ty tlie child's sex, grade, and location 
vere coded on the transcripts but bis naried van deleted. After the 
transcripts were co:aplcted t:;e audio tapes vei-e erased, 

Assicr.e d Variable?; a:^.a Their y^^rc ure ^.ent 

Five varieulcc vnicn /.avc I>een oi^;ajor concern in previous 
political socialir^tio:; research vere assa:iod to be rclc\'a::t to 
tills stuay. They are: scx^ irtellifjence (I*qO, cocio-econonuc 
level, ta-wide in school, and geoM-aphic location (-ii^ban or r\iral). 

For this inverti(,ation the above variables vere i.;easiired or 
deteniiincd as follows: 

Grj^f lc level . Students indicated their p-ade level on the 
infor:a^*tion sheets ijicluded vith the c\iestion: aire, Intervievees 
vere asKed to state their £p*aae and their rcspon.ses vere i^ecorded 
on audio tape. 

Sex . Students indicated ti eir sex on the Questionnaire infor- 
nation srieets. Inter^'ieuees vere sirply asked to state whether 
they vere a boy or a f:irl and tneir rcoponses were taped, 

I*Q^ Intelligence Quotient scores vere obtained froni scl^ool 
records, \n\en more t}:an one score had been recorded for a i/arlicular 
cliild, the most recent vas used in this study. 

The scores j-anf.ed from a hi^:h of l^io to a lov of 62, For the 
purposes of this study tlie scores vere divided into three cate^^ories 
as foUovs: I,Q,'s of 100 or above vere placed in tl-ie "hif.h" 
categon^, I,Q, of 65 through 99 vere placed In the "medium" 
category J and the "3.ov" category included I.Q.'s of Qk and below. 

It should be noted t}:at of the ciiildren selected for study 
272 had no I.Q, score listed in their records. Thus the total^ for 
vhom such scores vere available vas k'^G. 

Gcorrapldc location - urban or rura l. Tlils vaidable vas 
detemined prior to the section of subjects for this investigation. 

Rural subjects vei*e defined as those vho attended schools in 
tovi:iS which: (l) did not exceed a population of 3,000; and (2) vere 
not innediately adjacent to ]^rger cities or towns. 

Urban subjects vere defined as those vho lived in the city of 
Jacksonville - an urban center of more than one half niUion people, 

Socio-econoniic level , HoUingsheadfe T^roFrictor Index of Social 
Position was used to detei^iiine the GOCio-econo:rdc sti*ata to viilch 
the subjects of this study belonged33 This index employs the factors 
of occupation and education as a basis of categorisation. It is 
assumed by Hollingshead tliat occupation reflects the cldLll and power 
possessed by individuals as they perform society's naintenance func- 
tions arid that education reflects both knowledge and cultural tastes. 
And, Eollingshead further asserts that by the integration of the two 
factors (occupation and education) a score nay be coinnuted vhich 
reflects the social class to vhich a subject belongs. 
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I In this system the education factor is scaled into five levej,s 

raaiging from less than seven years of formal srnooling throii^h 
gradufite professional training* Oocapatic-i is wcalod into eight 

i levels ranging fron unKlcilleQ pursuits to vork vliich generally 

requires the use of creative talents and the nanagen^nt of other 
personnel 

[ nollingshcad has presented tho following exa-nple of hov the 

tvo factors are veighted smd a score o'btaincd.3^ 

J The factors of Occupation and Education arc coabincd 

by weighing the individijal scores obtained from the scale 
positions. The veights for each factor vere detcnuned by 
multiple Correlation teciiniques. The weight for each 

I factor is: 

Factoj- Factor VJeight 

[ Occupation 7 

; Education k 

To caa.culate the Index of Social Position for an 
{ individual the scale value for Occuimtion is multiplied 

by tlie factor veight for Qccut>at ion ana the scale score 
for Erlucatjon is multiplied by U\q factor veight for 
' Education * For exaiaple, Jolm Siaith is the iiai^.ager of a 

chaiji superruxrkct. He conpletcd high school and one year 
of busincGs college. His Inde:< of Social Position score 
I is computed as follows: ' ' ' ' 

Factor S cale Score Factor Wei(.:ht Score.X Weifht 
t Occupation 3 7 21 ^ 

{ Education 3 ^ 12 

Index of Social Position Score 33 

I Hollingslicad has grouped the index scores into "nuclear 

faLiilics" representing five levels of social class. Such grouping 

assumes tliat there are neaningful differences bet\reen the score 
f groups and that a meaningful correspondence exists between an 

estimated class position of individuals and their social behavior #35 
Data concerning parents educational level and occupation vere 

obtained fi-oa school files. It should be noted, however, tliat in 
/ many cases these data vere missing from school records. Therefore, 

the nujnber of subjects compared on the basis of socio economic 
^ status was reduced considerably. Out of 7C7 subjects selected, 

infonnation regarding parents' occupations and education was 

available on only 1|02 subjects. 

Because more data was available on parents' occupations than on 
! both occupation and education, consideratio 1 war. given to deter- 

' mining social class on the basis of occupation alone. This approach 

vas rejected however because so fev of the parents vere listed as 
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haviriG occupations in any but the lovrest level catocory. There 
vas, therefore^ virtuailv no bar.is for coriparinc accorcinc to tliis 
variable. 0\'er 90 per cent of* the oocupatioric vorc thone tradi- 
tionally placed in the lovect catc^^oricc - laborers, do:::ostics, 
track drivers, and various other i?:ic::iiled jobf:. There vac. 
hovevcr, greater varia^icc in paro-t:^' education Icvelr.. Thuc it 
vus asnunied tiaat the i:ollin{:G:;cad Index vhlch co^-nbii.es data on 
both occupation and eC-ication vrould b* appropriate for cctiirating 
the social claSG of this study^s subjiccts. 

/LLthou^h th.e HoLlinnshesd Inde:-: indicates f?:ve sociceconoric 
levels, in thic. study it var, necescr-i*;/ to collapr.e the upper thj^-ee 
iiito or-e catecory cue to the fact that relatively fe»; subjooto 
placed in the hichect levelj:. Table 1 shovs t}ie dictribution of 
subjects vitliin the Vi^Oi^ious S"^cioeco::or.iic strata: 

T/iBI£ 1 

Distribution of Gubjects 
In Three Gociooconc^uLc Strata 
S'lTv^TA: ]Ii-h Ilcdiici Lov 
Iteiber 3^^ 83 232 



STATISTIC/J, ERGCEDUKES 

Su3r\'ey Bata 

/> tliree vay analysis of variance procedure ;:ac used to test 
the rdonaficance of oifference betvecn £ro\xp scores on tlie political 
efficacy, political tr.ist, and iriace of the i^csident, policer/^n, 
and goverrj^aent indices. For each of tiiese indices t;:o separate 
OTxalyses of variance vcre conducted to cleter..dne the effects and 
interactions of the assigned variables - grade, location, sex, I.Q., 
ajid socioeconomic strata. The first of the tvo 'w-as a 2y.2:ck analj'sis 
irxvolving the variables of location - urban or raral, so:: - boy or 
girl, and grade in school - fifth, sixth, seventh, and eigiith. The 
second vas a 2x3r.3 analysis involving sex, I.Q. - high, mediua, and 
lov categories, and socioecono'Jiic sti^ta - high, nediun, and lov. 

By conducting tvo sererate anal;.'ses it vas possible to test 
the effects of all five variables even though I.Q. scores and 
information regarding S.E.S. were not a^/ailab3.e for a na*nber of 
subjects. As noted above, I.Q. scores were obtained for ^35 
subjects and data relative to S.E.S. vere obtained for k02 subjects. 
However, because it ^ras found that for sor.e subjects an I.Q. 
score vas available while S.E.S. inforration vas not available and 
the reverse was true for other subjects, the final nu-ib'^r of 
children for whom both S.E.S. and I.Q. data vere available totaled 
303. V/hiie this is less than half the original research population 
(707)^ it is assuned here to be an adequate sariple for cstinating 
the effects of the I.Q. and S.E.S. variables relative to the various 
areas of investigation. 
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VJhen stratifiled according to the 1^ sub Groups (l.Q. - three 
levels, S.S.S. - tliree levels, CP^ade - four levels^ sex - tvo 
levels^ and loea-cion - two levels) considerable disparity vas 
found in the iiuncer of s'/r.jects contained tlicrein. To achieve 
egual cell frequencies reco:i';:):iced for a^ialysis of variance, a 
procedure called ro^ljcated s-.mplirs yas e:iployed.3o jn this 
proced:u:-e the subjects ^rLthin each of the fourteen sub croxps 
vcre 2'e.ndcnil;,' divided into foiur sub sa:.:ples or repDicated Si:cn)les, 
I'ean scores for each of ^hose sub ca\:ples verc co;:putcd ar.d treated 
as a:i estir:ate of thfvcorre::px-idi:;r; research population value. 37 

The sicn-Jficance of differences in efficacy and trast reactions 
to the local* state, and Federal c'^vcrr.::io:iZi^, vas detenuned by 
^PP-'^'-i-'-'^^ion of the chi scuarc test. 

In all of the analyses, the .05 level of probability ^ras used 
as the criterion for siGnificance. 

Interview Data 

Kesponscs to open ended inter\"iev ite;is vere cate<;ori::ed and 
the percentages of responses in each cate^orj' A-ere deterrJined. 
irnere an intei-vieu iten ceilled for a forced choice, the percentage 
of responses irere deterr:iined for the entire intervie;: sample, rjral 
and urban sub sanplcs, azri boys and girls. ZIo percenta{jes vere 
deternlntjd acro:;s r^r.-^dcs because of tho relatively srjall niurier 
cf subjects i:;volved at each level. Also, because the naT:os of 
cMldrcn vere not used in the interviews no I.C,. or S.E.S. infer- 
nation ^^-s obtained for tr*is sanple, and, therefore, no percentages 
of responses vere dcocrjiined according to these variables. 
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PART III - fii;ditigs 



In this section the results of the present investiration are 
repoi^ed and analyzed. Ti/j discusrion presented here focuses on 
each of the seven areas of ir.vej>ti£-'ation in the foliowinc^ order. 
Political Efficacy, Politicd Tract, tiage of tre Govor:'i^!ent, Ir.i^..-e 
of the President, Jrage of tie Poljceran, Efficacy Ratines of the"' 
Federal, state, and 3ocal coverrr.eLts, and Trust ratines of the 
Federal, state and local nover:;n:ents. 

As noted in the previous section two analyses of variance were 
conducted for each of the first five areas listed here (political 
trust and efficacy and the various ar-ages). For purpoiJcs of clarity, 
the anralysjs of variance involvinc the variables of locoxion, a-^de, 
and sex shall he referred to throuchout the reriainder of this 
report as th-j_lotal rroup ^^y-^^y^^i±> and t::e analysis involving the 
variables ol sex, I.Q., 'and'socioecononuc strata (S.E.S.) shall be 
refenx'd to as the sub group analysis . 

Political Efficacy 

This aspect of political orientation centers on the individual's 
perceptions of the responsivericss and tractability of Governuient, 
The five itcn index of political efficacy, discussed in the previous 
section was the prinary noasuix^ employed here. The foreinat of this 
index can be seen in Appendix A. 

The results of the total group analysis presented in Table 2, 
page 17, show no si£jaficant differences bctv;een the Liean scores 
of children in rural or urban settinss, betveen boys and eirls, or 
between cldidren in the various grade levels. Neither was there any 
significant interaction of these variables. Therefore in regard to 
the political efficacy levels of this study^s subjects the following;- 
null h;/potheses were accepted: 

1. No significant differences at the .03 level exist betveen 
rural and urban children. 

2. Ko significant differences at the ,05 level exist betveen 
children in the various grade levels. 

3- No significant differences at the .05 level exist betveen 
boys and girls. 

The results of the subgroup analysis are shovn in Table 3, page 
18. As indicated by the data presented therein, no sigiuficant 
differences vere found betveen the efficacy scores of subjects in 
the various I,Q. categories, but significant differences vere found 
betveen subjects in the various socioeconoriic strata. 

Therefore the follo^ring hypothesis relative to political efficacy 
is accepted: 

No significant differences exist at the .05 level among 
children in the high, medium, or lov I.Q. categories. 
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Tc tal Group Anal.ycis of Variance Suix-iary Table For 
Mean Scores on the Political Efficacy Index 



Source of Vrriation 


S3 


DF 


HS 


p 


Ijocatiou 

(Urtan-Eural) 


0.02U 


1. 


0.02ii 


0.323 


Sex 


0.0^3 


1. 


0.0ll3 


0.58i 


Grade 


0.050 


3. 


0.017 


0.223 


location x Sox 


0.078 


1. 


O.C78 


1.0U2 


location x Grade 


0.578 


3. 


0.129 


1.726 


Sex X Grade 


0.267 


3. 


0.089 


1.191 


Location x Sex 
X Grade 


0.171 


3. 


0.0^ 


0.762 


Within Groups 


3.589 


k8. 


O.C75 




Total 


4.609 


63. 







* p .05 

p .01 
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3 

Sub Group Analysic of V.^.riaiice S.i:^:-vry Tetle 
For Moan Scores on the Political i';ffieacy Ihdex 





SS 


I)?' 


JiS 


r 


Sex 


0.337 


1. 


0.337 


1.316 


S vlii * S • 


1.3k2 


2. 


0.921 


3.593* 


I.Q. 


0.765 


2. 


0.363 


1.1492 


Sex X S.E.S. 


1.069 


2. 


0.535 


2.086 


S.E.S. X I.Q. 




k. 


1.068 


l|.l67** 


Sex X S.E.S. X I.Q. 


3.681 


l^. 


0.929 


3.590* 


Witliin Groups 


13.B1I3 




0.256 




Total 


26.859 


71. 







* p .05 



«•* p .01 
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And, the foilovliis hypothesis relative to political efficacy 
is rejected: 

No signlficaiit differences at the .05 level exist between 
subjects in the hicn, :.odiu::i, and lov socioecor.o::nic 
strata. 

A £;raphical co^iparason of :r*ean scores for subjects in the various 
socioeconoriic strata is presented in f irurc 1^ page 20 . Ti:is grapii 
shows trat th.c lovest level of efficacy vas indicated by children in 
the low £ocioeco::o:'dc cate^-ror:;, t;:ere is a so'\e\rhat hifher de^-ree of 
efficacy indicated by the :r.ediu:i sociooccr.onii c p-oup, and t;;e deci'ce 
of efficacy indicated by tie upper socioeconor.iio croup v/as decidedJy 
hi^lier than t):c efficacy levclr, of those in either the :.ediu::i or low 
socioeconorj.c strata. 

A £.icnificant intercction of I.Q, and socioeconoriic strata is 
also sho^.'t. in Table 3 a. d a c^apli of this interaction appears in 
Figure 2, pa£:e 21. In Il^ure 2 it can be seen tlut children in the 
hich I.Q. r;roup indicated r.iuch lower levels of ei'ficcicy. Ci-iluren in 
the nediiLT: I.Q. and socioecono. ic groups indicated levels of efficacy 
vldch are nearly equal, while those in the lo->.^ I.Q. catecory indicated 
considerably higher levels of efficacy than ciiildren in the lower 
socioeconoriic level. 

Table C also shovjs a significant interaction of the sex, I.Q.> 
and socioeconorrac variables. The ^raph in Fi^;ui'e 3; l'a{;e 22, illuc- 
trates this intomction. As shora therein, the levels of efficacy 
anonc ci^ls in tne hirh, niediuju arid low 1\Q. £;roupc are quite 
slni3.ar to those of the girls in corresponding socioecono.uic cate- 
gories. For boys, however, the efficacy level is co: iparatively 
high in tne upper socioeconomic category, it drops sharply ainong 
tliose in the :iiddle socioecono:tic group, and there is f-orther sharp 
decline for th.ose in the lowest socioeconomic level. An opposite 
trend is apparent in the relationship of boys' I.Q. levels aiid 
efficacy as boys with higher I.Q. 's indicated low levels of 
efficacy but this level rises as the I.Q. level decreases. 

General Efficacy Orientation 

Tiie data presented thus far illustrate the effects of certain 
variables on efficacy levels indicated by the subjects of the 
present investigation but provide no basis for deterr^iining where 
these subjects are in terms of the degree of efficacy they indicate. 
The analyses presented below deals with this problea through a 
breakdovm of the percentage of subjects within low, raediun and 
high categories of efficacy, and by a comparison of these percen- 
tages with results of tv;o other siirdlar studies. Although the 
lioltations of such conr)arisons are recognized it is asserted here 
tliat this approach provides information which clarifies our picture 
of the subjects' political efficacy orientations. 

For the purposes of this analysis the efficacy continual was 
devided it:to thjree categories: low, uediiir.i, and high. To obtain 
these categories the continuun between the liighest possible mean 
score of ^.00 and the lowest possible mean scores of 1.00 was 
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Efficacy 



Lower 
Efficacy 



3.05 
3.00 

2.95 

2.90 

2.85 
2.80 

2.75 
2.70 

2.65 
2.60 



2.55 
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KEGUKE 1 
POLITICAL EFFICACY 
COMPARISON BY SOCIOECOIJOiaC STRATA 
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ERiC 



Richer 
Efficacy 



Lo;;er 
Efficacy 



3.05 
3.00 

2.95 
?.90 
2.85 
2.80 



2.75 



2.70 
2.G5 
2.60 

2.55 



S.E.S. and I.Q. Levels 
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FIGURE 2 
POLITICAL EFFICACY 
IN'IERACTION OF I.Q. AM SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEI^ 
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erJc 



SES 




Index Scale: 1= lowest level of efficacy 
5= highest level of efficacy 



FIGURE 3 
POLITICAL EFFICACY 
INTERACTION OF SEX, I.Q. , MID SOCIOECONOMIC STRATA 
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diviaed into three equal inter-zal^ as follows: l^OC to 2»33 - low 
efficacy, 2*3^ to 3 •66 - r.iudiu.a efficacy, and 3.6? to 5 •CO - hi£h 
efficacy. The percentDfos of this study ^s total popvilatio!^ wiiich 
fall vitldn the various levels is presented in Taole 

TABLi; h 

Efficacy L ^jveln - Total jjiatlc n 
Lovr i:edi\i.'. Kic^"^ 
30^P 6 0< 10^ 

Fron Table h it can le scc::i tl:at a relatively snail pei'cen- 
viiCe of frA.iecto incUcato hir;h levels of efficacy, the rnjority 
of subjects- cluster in the r.eciun efficAc;. level, and ai'pro>:i:."atoly 
or.c-fijird of the }>op\il;?tion fall into the lov cnterory. 

This l;asic }xit-cor:i a] so holcis for the sub.iccts fro-A hotli the 
urban and rural Getljr.gc. Table > siiovs tl:e pcrccr^ta^r^ji of subjects 
v.ithin efficacy levels according to location. 

l/;vols of Efficacy 
Fex'cc-iilages by loca^lo^i 

Lou Tlcdlu^r xllgh- 
Rural 23^1 62^i 10:i 
Urban 32v^ lOy; 

By controllir*:3 for c^'^de level the percentacG of subjects 
within the various efficacy levels remits si:r.ilrtr to t})e corres- 
pondinp percentages for the entire research pop;ilatio2i aijd the urban 
end r'lral ^/oups. TV.ble 6 shovrs the percentages for subjects in the 
varioVvS gi^.de levels. 

TABLE 6 



Levels of Efficacy 
Percentages According to Grade Level 



Gi-ade 


Low 




la/i 


5 


29^ 




6 


27 


60 


12 


7 


31 


59 


10 


8 


35 


61 


k 



\Ttien coinpared vith the findings of tvo sor^evhat cinilar studies, 
the subjects of this investigation indicate Generally lover levels 
of efficacy. 

One of these studies, conducted by Easton and Dennis38 focused 
on a population of predominantly Wliite middle class urban child>-en. 
The results shoved that 36/i of the ^th graders indicated high levels 
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of efficacy^ 35/^ vcr^ in the lev catc£:ory and the rcrminiii/j 2^^ 
vero in the :-:eciiu:i cateroa*?/. Tho p-rccr.tuyc of children in t>ic hifh 
catccjory ir.crcasec :it every rrade level throuf^h fmde eif.ht. In the 
eichth ci'^cic y^'^j indicated irlr;n jcvclf; of efficacy. CoriVersely, 
the I'orcer.ta^.o. of c}aidror. xii tr.e low cat.c..ory drc rc^^Gcd at every 
frade level \f'ith o:\ly I'J^y of the ci^.I.th r:^.de cub electa irdicati-^.r: 
loV7 cffieacj . Ti'.e T;erccr.L::,;c o.\ childre)i in th.c ;.euiiri Cc.tef^ory 
re.v":?:.ed eGC;:iritjal3y tie c:.* e tiirc i/.hout ti:e rradw^j - cr>Tro>:lr..ate.ly 

The fivdinrs of V.ic pr'j.'.or)t r/ .:<.1j st'ind i:j r: arp con'lrar.t to 
tliose cf the ICc-.^.ton and Deri/Lr. ir*voo"*»i:atio:i, Ar i;h.ov:n in Tabl^? 6 
only 10^. to 12^^ of t'.o prci^ejit ctiuly's fif^.h tl:rOiV-}i sevcrth fiade 
r>ai..pie indiC'-ted hifh lev^l.= of efxicacy r:::l this droivr* \o for 
cii^iXti ,'Tade r\rL\1cotP, In a-lditio:), tivj ] jrce;.Lc^j of cl ildrcn i:; 
the lev catofoi-^' tcr.Os to ^i^crcaoc a'.o:.^ tLc o3der eliilc rcn. vhjlv 
just the oi'vosite van foimd in t) e hantcu a\d Le:rrj,<: stu'jy. 

ThiG seeord slv.dy to he co pared here vun cor Ouctc o hy Lyon?. 
As pr.rt of this invt. r.tiyation tr.r political efi'jcjcy levels of Liack 
childrer. fro*, the i. , er city of Toledo vcre detex-.:J ned, rer^alts 
shoved that aiior.^: the yod:\^'cr chilcrea in his sa -pic (fiftn ai.d sixti; 
Cradcrr.) fvV/^ .i:.djcatOQ low levels of effic^ey, ky;[ verc i:V.e ::;C.clin:j 
effaeacy rar.r.c and 2^);' vere i- the iiirh cr't'/r.ory, 'With h older 
c}]ildr^-n (seventh, ci:_:hth, a.-.d ninth cradcrs) the wVorort:Icn i\i the 
lov ecttercry decree ^;ed to S^i*^; ar.d tl:ere ^:ere i^icrt-ases iu the 
nedliu'. and lijfh cateforics to hO^[^ a:d X^/j respectively, 

V/i!i]e the fandiji^s of tliC present invest j{-otion differ less 
frori t:.ose of the Lyon.s study ti.an fron ti.ose repo}"tod hy Easton 
and Lci.ras, i.-jOJ^tant cor.trasts are apparent. Lyons fo"j:"d to 
30 per cent of his sa:.:ple indicatin;^ l^fh levels of efficacy viiile 
in tlic present study t:.c percentares in the Id^.h cate^-ory ranged 
fro::i h to 12 per cent, Lyons also found that vith the older children 
the percc;ita;;e indieatin^ lov efficacy decreased and tr.e percentage 
in the hij'.n eatecory increased. Just the oppot-ite vas foiund iii 
the present study. 

P olitical Tru st 

Tiiis area of investigation is concerned vith the subjects' 
basic trust or nistrast orientation toward politics. The criterion 
}r.easua*e employed vas a five question index vhieh asks respondents 
to :*ate the oovern:nent and political actors in tenr.s of character- 
istics such as honesty, co::peteney; a::d fairness. The foreinat of 
these questions can be seen in Appendix A. 

As indicated by the data in Table 7^ pace 25^ the results of 
the total c^^oup analysis show no sipiifieant differences air.ong the 
various groups tested. Therefore^ in re£*ard to political trust 
the follo^^nc null hji-othescs vere accepted: 

1. llo sigiiificant differences at the .05 level exist 
between urban and rural subjects. 
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Total Group A./ily.'bir. of Variance iSuji-jiiary Table For 
Mecxri Scores on the Political Trust l! dex 



Source of Variance 


S3 




MS 


F 


J^iocation 

( 3 xUrQ.l-lTrT:>an ^ 


o,cc3 


1. 


0 00 


0 hCh 


Sex 


0.017 


1, 


0.017 


O.S'38 


Grade 


0.139 


3. 


0.0^^6 


2.573 


Locat.ion x Sex 


0.072 


1. 


0.072 


3.57^^ 


Location x Gi-ade 


0.020 


3. 


0.00^1^ 


0.376 


Sex X Grade 


0.05't 




O.OlG 


1.008 


Location x Sex x Grade 


0.OJ6 


3. 


0.025 


l.Ji03 


Within Groups 


0.865 




0.018 




Total 


1.252 


63. 







* p .05 



p .01 



25 



I 



i 
1 



I 



oU.L> urOlip i\iia^^ rj c 
Mearj Scores o:: 


the rolitr.-cc 


.v^t^, v*ir 


xaoj.e i'Or 
Index 












F 


Sex 


0.030 


1. 


0.030 


O.lhG 


r> • ^ • 


O.OJ49 


2. 


0.025 


0.?80 


I.Q. 


0.939 


2. 


O.J)69 


5.363>->^ 


Sex X S.jr.S. 


1.275 


2. 


0.633 


7.283>:>^ 




0.376 


2. 


0.1:^^ 


2.liiY 


Sex X I.Q. 


1.3^ 


U. 


0.339 


3.87't* 


Sex X S.}:.S. X I.Q. 


0.3^'j 


k. 


O.Ooo 


0.982 


^.Mthin Groupc 


1^.728 


^. 


0.038 




Total 


9.098 


71. 







*^ p .05 

p .01 



! 

♦ 

I 

1 
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2, IIo sic^ific.?u:t differences at the .05 level exist betvocn 
boys and c^lrlb. 

3* llo r.if/.incar.t difforor.ces at the .05 level c::iGt betveen 
chlldi-jn in V.w. fif-.h, sixth, cever.Lh, cr oi^l.t}^. C'-^^Azc. 

The recalt:; of t},3 ^\\^r;r'-\xp a:ui3^vsc:, p-or^-.teC i:i Tanlo pri^e 
26, fJiov t:.o c::ictr.nc«.- of a c ' ,7,..: f:.ca.:t clj.l "crc:.cc ir, i-.cai. i»olitic:il 
trunt rcorcc only botvccn ru:;c?to An ihe varlou:: I.Q, levels. 

jL"/:c fol2ov7.r.f. jiypothcriii rejrlive to political tr^ist v:.s, 
therefore, re j cd : 

1:0 r,ic;ijf.*ica::t dlffcrc. con e::isl bctvjceii subjects lu the lu^h, 

Mcdiura or lov T.Q. ca^c^priorj • 

/Jj^o, ^h'.: foUo\:li.G }r0'jothe.:;j r ^^cOntivc to polp^^ical trust vas 
ucceptc d: 

ilo Gip'.:i j'ci-.nt dif fero.xe:: at the ,05 Dovcl e::ist bctvccn 

Svibjects in the innh, r.oOiM:.:, cjid low Gocioccono:.: • strata. 

The data prercnted G'-opidcally in IU,^7^ o pa^c ^o. illucLrcte 
the difforcJ.C',; in r.c^c'.n political tract r:corus ::cxo:C.iv.r; to I.Q. 
shov:: ir^ the cW"-\'^^^ ^'^'^-^ h:f;i:oct level of political t/ozt occurr ano.;n 
those vlth t].c }J.fh'Vr,t I.Q. the level of tvvzt drops sh^irply a-vji,V 
saVjccts ill the i.Ofllxi:- I.Q. gvo^p, and drops sharp3.y acalr. i'or those 
in low I»Q. catc-(;;o:':.'. 

}Vluj'nlr.^ to 'j'-'.hlc 8, the data presented there shov tvo ctatjs- 
tjcrlj.y sic:ufi<"ant interactions, o. involvlnf, so:: aiid sc'i^"."^^::c:'0'" 
strat.% ar.d y.ic involvlnr^ coy. arid I.Q. yicaro 5, i^^r;'^?;'/, vud Wipxvc 
6, l-ace jo^. :^hov the [graphs of l}:CL-e respocti%'e InlcraVtJ.or.s. 

As Fi{:uj-c 5 illustrates, boys in tnc r.eclvn c?.tcroiy .M;djcatc^ 
u relativclcv- Iji^h ]';vcl of polHical trust \:lxO:i co.T.jorod to boys ±u 
both trjc )c[:h a!id lov sociocco^.o:nic c^^oups. Vrj contixist, nirls in 
the uedJim i;ocioccono:':ic level ir.dicutod dra^juaticall^; lover Ic-vels 
of trast than C-^rl^^ in both the upper and lovrcr categories. 

In Fifjurc 6, it can be seen that tiie coi/.pai^tivelj' hic)\ level 
of ti-ust Indicated by boys in tlie hit:;i I.Q. c;roup drops siinrpl;^' for 
boys in tlie nediun I.Q. croup and drops even nore shaz^ply for boys 
in the lo\r I.Q. category. Ifhile the political trust levels of 
Girls in the hich and nediiua I.Q. croups are quite sii-illar to those 
for boys in the correspondiiiG categories, c'^rlz in the lov I.Q. 

G^roup ^-^oved a somewhat hicher level of trust tiian boys in the 
r,ediiu:i • .Q. category. 

General Political Trust Orientation 

To obtain 1\ picture of the decree of trust nanifested by the 
present research population, the arial:>-sis which follows below gives 
a breahdoTO of the percentaces of children within th^ee categories 
of political trust ~ liigh, nedim, and low and co:rpares these percen- 
tagos vrith the results fron oriC other sL*nila,r investication. 

The tlrree levels of political trust were deter,rdned by dividing 
the continuum bet^;een the lowest possible nean score on the trust 
index (l.OO) and the hiGhest possible r.ean score (3. 00) into the 
following equal intervals: 1.00 to 1.66 - low trust; I.67 to 2.33 ~ 
medium trust; and 2.3'^ to 3. 00 - high trust. 
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FIGURE 6 
POLITICAL TRUST 
INTERACTION OF SEX AUD I.Q. 
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The percentages of this study's total pop'olation vMch fall 
into the various trust categories is presented in Table Q, 

T/J)L3 9 

Levels of Political Trust 

Tot al ? c> r-vjLatio:i 

l-j-^ciiu;:: IIir;h 
_23j 21^ 

In Table Q the data sboj tl.at the r-ajority of subjects fall 
vdthin "Ihe nediii-n trust cabc£:o:v vith the reirtJr.der of subjects 
nearly cqua.lly divided let;;eczi the hir^h and lov catcj;ories. This 
brca}:dc:rr; is es.sentially the sajr.e for both rural and v<rban samples. 
Table 10 sho\/s Ihe pcrceiitace of subjects v^tliia trust catef;ories 
accordinr; to location. 

TABLE 10 
Levels of Political Trust 



Perce, :ta{;e by Loca t ion 

lov I Icdiura Ki{^h 
Rui-al 58^0 le/p 
Urban 2J ^0 23 



As Table 10 illustrates^ the largest proportion of both rui-al 
and urban children are found in the inediu;! trust catef.ory v/Mle, 
af.ain, the roLoainder of subjects is nearly eq*aally divided between 
the hich and lov catej^ories. 

Percentages of subjects in the various trust levels according 
to grade are presented in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 



Levels of Political Trust 
Percentages by Grade 



Grade 


Low 


Medium 


Iligh 


5 




57^ 


23^ 


6 


27 


52 


21 


7 


3h 


48 


17 


8 


2k 


53 


23 



\/ith the e>:ception of the seventh grade sarrple the data 
presented in Table U shov a distribution of percentages vhich is 
quite sij.iilar to tiiat of the total population and urban and rural 
sub samples. 

Seventh grade children differ in that a considerably larger 
percentage of them fall in the lov category than in the high 
category. 



Lov 

2o^ 
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The results of the present investigation appear to be generally 
consistent with the findings of one other study which focused on the 
political trust orientation of Black children from a northern urban 
center. This study, conducted by Lyons, fouiid 21^ of fifth and 
si^rth grade subjects indicating lov tr.irt, hS^^ - medrlun trust, and 
36^ - high truct The najor differences between Lyons' findings 
and those of the present invoritfgation are in the high and laediun 
trast categories. \;here Lyo:)s reported 36>o of ills subjects in the 
liigh t: jst level and vrere in tlie niodaun level only 22^i cf the 
present study's fifth and sixt;: graders indicated high trust and 55^ 
indicated nediuri trust. 

Lyons also reported that of his combined sairple of seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grad':rs, 26^> indicated low t:nst, k^{^^ iixncated 
nedia'n trust aiid Zf^o indicated liigli trust. The co:,ibined seventh and 
eighth grade sannxle in the present investigation show a fairly 
similar distribution - 26^^ in the low category^ ^X^'? in the i:iodiuja 
category and 23^'^ in the high categor:^'. Table 12 presents a comparison 
of the Lyons' findings and those of the present investigation 
(referred to in the table as the "Florida Study'*). 

TABLE 12 



Levels of Political Trust 
Coi::parison of t}je Lyons and Florida Studies 



Lyons Study 
5th & 6th 
graders 


Low 
21^ 


Mediun 




Florida Study 
5th & 6th 
graders 


26 


55 


22 


Lyons Study 
7th, 8th & 9th 
graders 


26 


hi 


27 


Florida Study 
7th, & 8th 
Eradcre 


26 


51 


23 



^"It should be noted that Lyons referred to his results as 
reflecting degrees of political cynicism rather than political 
trusts However, the present study ^s political trust index and 
the political cyn±c±s:i index used by Lyons are essentially the 
satne. For the purpose of cor.iparison the present writer has 
simply interpreted low political cj-Tiicisni as high political 
trust, nediun cynicisn as nedium trust, and nigh cynicism as 
low trust. 
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The Lyons study also iricludad a coj:parison of Black and White 
children's levels of political trust across the fij?t:: through ei£;::th 
Crades, The results of this comparison shoved that the riack 
childro.i were r.uch lees trustir.G of the Gover::.^e::t than Vrnite 
children. Lyons also found that for Loth the racial groups tliose 
in hich cc})ool v:erc dicti-.ctly less trustin,^ of the covernr.ent than 
the younr-er ::e.-lers of their respective suL -roups. Ko':cver, the 
level of trunt for the fifth and sir-tth ^i^ade sa^-ple of Blacl: cliilfiren 
v;as as low as that j^or white ch.ildren in t}iC ser.ior hir-'n school. 
Because of the si:dlc.rities in the trust levels fou:.d :i:\onr the 
suujectr^ of the presc invesLi r:atio!: and t:io Blach ciiilorea in the 
Lyons £;tudy, it would cippcar th^at the cidldren surveyod in the 
pror>c>t research are also consiclcrahly less trustinc thaii White 
childrcr.. This assa^.es, of coua^se, that the 'rnite children .:urveyed 
by Lyons are represe/.tative of s,xch youn:;;t'ters throurh.out the 
country. T'nis assumption ar^pears to tc suostantiated in that other 
researc>»orr> hnve also ioui^id tiio VTJ^ite middle class ch.ild to oe 
decidedly trusting In }:is political outlook. Hess and TouzT.cy, for 
cxaj.pic, fou::d a comparatively s'/ill percei;ta^o of their respondc::ts 
(aodal children) indiratlnc less than trusting attitudes to\/ard those 
vho ru::i for political office. Greenstein repoi^ed that in his 
survey of VHiito cluldren only '*one^or two'* nade statements sugrestinc 
politically cynical orientatio::s. 

I:ia^^e of the Goverment 

Tiiis area of investigation is concerned with the child's 
General positive or negative orientation tovard the Governjnent. 
The rjeasurc cvployed here was a seven iter^ index vhich asks 
respondents to rate the government according to ci:aracteristiCE 
such as power, fallability-infallability^, protectiveriCss, and 
knowled^cf. This indax appears in Appendix A. 

Results of the total group analysis are presented in Table 13, 
page 3^4-, These results show that the only significant differences 
in i::ia(j,o of the govermient scores occurred a.*uong subjects lii the 
various grade levels. Thus the following null h:^'pothesiG relative 
to the inage of thiO governraent is rejected: 

No significant differences at the .05 level exist 
aiuong subjects in the fifth, sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grades. 

The following null hypotheses regarding the iinage of the govern- 
nent are accepted: 

1. Ko significant differences at the .05 level exist 
between boys and girls. 

2. No significant differences at the .05 level exist 
between urban and rural subjects. 

Figure 7, page 35, gi-aphically illustrates the difference in 
mean image of the government scores according to grade. From tliis 
graph it can be seen that children in fifth grade indicated the 
most positive iirage of the governnient, and thj.s irage beca^ie 
notably less positive ainong sixth and seventh grace subjects. 
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tablt: 13 

Total Group Ar.alysis of Varia.:cc Sii'vj.ai^j Ta'blc For 
Mean Scores On the Xi^fx^'^ of t:.e Govern::e:it Inuex 



Source of Variation 


CS 


DF 


I'lo 


F 






1 






Sex 


0.136 


1. 


0.136 


2.489 


Grade 


0-52? 


3. 


0.176 


3.201* 


Location x Sex 


0.050 


1. 


0.050 


0.90Jf 


Location x Grade 


0-351 


3. 


0.1.17 


2.131 


Sex X Grade 


0.282 


3. 


O.O9U 


1.716 


location x Sex x Grade 


0*209 


3. 


0.C70 


1.273 


V/ithin Groups 


2.632 


k8. 


0.055 




Total 


1|*220 


63. 







*p .05 

** p .01 



I 



j 3^^ 
ERJC 



More 2.88 
Positive 




Positive 
linage 3.35 



Grade Level 5th 6th 7th 8th 



Index Scale: 3= Most positive image 
5= Least positive image 



FIGURE 7 
IMAGE OF THE GOVERTflCNT 
MEMJ SCORES ACCORDING TO GI^E IKiEL 
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While the eighth firz.iQ group shewed a sorevhat mere positi-/e in:age 
than did fr.- se^on^h crado r-ut.:eots, c-:ghi.h graa.-.rr. had a decidedly 
less posii.ive imajfe of the fovernrent ^han either the sixth or 
fifth grade fro-jp3. 

Table 1^1, pc-f/' 37, prc5;ents the data frorr. th" sub group analysis 
relative tu the irr.,V'e of v.:e foven.-.ent. These data sho-.,' a' significant 
difference a::,onr sub.^ocr.3 t.hf various i .0. -roups and chow no 
significant differfnceo acc?rdinf \,o soci i.>oconor.i c strata. In rela- 
tion -o th- in-agc cf -:ho fcveri.- ent, t):erefcre the following null ^ 
liypothesis iS rejected. 

No signific.-.nl differences the .0^ leye] exist 
bcf..ven i:ubjects in the high, medium., and lew I.Q. 
categories . 

And, the fo]lov;ing null iiypotiieci s is accepted: 

No significant differences at the .Op level exist 
. bet-jeen cubjects in the high, ncdiuir., and low socio- 
econo:,-iic strata. 

A grapli illustrating tt;c difference between n.can i-:age of the 
goverwirnL scores according to I.Q. level is presented ir^Figurc 8, 
page 33. In this graph it can oe seen fnat sub.iects in the high t!q. 
group indicate a comparatively high rating of the goverir^ent, a 
somewhat lov.er ratin: is indicated oy the r.ediu.'n i.Q. groun, ;>nd 
this rating d^-^ps si.arply for those in the low I.Q. category. 

A significant interaction of ] .Q. and soci ^.econc-ic strata is 
also indicated in 'lable ih. A graph of this interaction in Figure 9. 
page 39, shcjs that the h'ghest see i oecono:ni c group had a less positive 
J mage of the govorninont than either the nediuin or low sociooconor.ic 
groups. The liigh I.Q. group, l:owever, indicated a corr-parati vely high 
regard for the goverirnent , wt-.ile the mean score obtained by the ncdiuiD 
I.Q. group was nearly th.e sarrc as that of the medium socioecono"iic group 
and the r.ean iniagc score for those in the low I.Q. category is drajr.a- ' 
tically lower than that of any of the other I.Q. or socioeconomic groups. 

General Positive - r<egative Orientation to the Government 

The mean scores obtained oy tne various sub groups on the ^nage 
of the government index indicate that the present research population 
does not see the goverwnent in a particularly favorable light. These 
scores are listed in Table 15, page i+O. The most positive mean 
score possiDle was a 1.00 and the lest positive score possible was 
a 5.00. All but four of the scores listed exceed a mean of 3. 00 and 
therefore, are closer to the least positive end of the continual than' 
to the most positive end cf the continuum. 

Image of the President 

The concern in this area of investigation is with the subi^cts' 
positive-negative orientations toward the President. The primary 
measure employed here was an eleven item index which involves ' 
respondents in rating such things as the imoortance of the Presi- 
dent's role, his leadership abMities, his power, and his knowledge. 
This index can be seen in Appendix A. 
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TA.r.ii: Ik 



Sub Group A. 
Mean Scores 0:i the 


'.nly.'iic of 
lrc(;;e of \ 


Vuiiance For 
h<j Govor.iMent 









5S 


m 




F 


Sex 


0.579 


1. 


0.579 


2.160 




0.2131 


2. 


0.126 


0.1^69 


I.Q. 




2. 


2.173 


8.101*-* 


Sex X S.E.S. 


1.230 


2. • 


0.615 


2.293 


Sox X I.Q. 


0.891 


2. 


O.M(5 


I.60I 


S.E.S. X I.Q. 


^.hho 


k. 


1.362 




Sex X S.E.S. X I.Q. 


0.801^ 


k. 


0.201 


0.750 


Within Groups 






O.26S 




Total 


28.031 


71. 







* p .05 

*^ p .01 
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Index Scale: 1= Most positive image 
5= Least positive imvQc 



FIGURE 8 
IMAGE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
KPM SCORES ACCORDING TO I.Q. 
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FIGURE 9 
E-iAGE OF THE GOTr.'RI.^-IENT 
IimPACTIOK 0? SOCIOECOI.'CMC STRATA AIJD I.Q. 
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T/i3i:-: Vj 

Tmcc oi the Govcr:\-c:.t Ilcan Index Scores 
aLion, Graue, Sc>:, I.Q., Ar.d Socioeco:io.-.d.c St 



Va.i*iQ.blG 


Kcan 


Rural 


3.050 


Urban 


3'OCh 


Gi^ade 5 


2.875 


Grade 6 


3.0kk 


Grade 7 


3.111 


Grade 8 


3.o■^o 


Boys 


3.073 


Girn c 


2.931 


High I.Q. 


2.7C2 


Kediiun I.Q. 


2.987 


Low I.Q. 


3.37^ 


Hich S.E.S. 


3.131 


Medim S.E.S. 


3.00U 


Low S.E.S. 


3.008 



Index Seale: 1.00 - Most Positive inage 
5.00 - Least Positive laace 
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Several iiitorvicv items vere also er.ployed to gain further 
data relative to t;.o Dub^^ectc* jr.agc of ti:c Precident, T:\q 
responi^os to th.-^se itor.s nro also diccjssed l.ere. 

T:.ci res^ilts of t'lvj total f*z*o>:> analysis arc presented in 
Table 18, parto k2. T.^e cblri in triis table r.hov sicnjficant differ- 
encof* 1*: fre r.-^ar. ir.uGO of t.iC IVccidont scores of boys and Girls 
and of subjects in t^:c vrirJcui" c^c.<^ levels. 

Tlx- fol^criii.r jj/i.ot.ivccc relative to the iria£:c of the President 
are, therefore, rejected: 

1, Ko sirr.lfic'^r.t dlfferor*ce at the ,05 leve] -^i^.isbs 
betvccn ooyi. and firls, 

2, IIo slcnlfica.:t djff-:rencc at tie ,0^ level exists 
betvcen Gv;b,icctG jn tre various ricco le"e3G, 

Also, t/^e follov.dnG :vjjjoV:.csIs relative to the imce of the 
I^csidont js accepted: 

No sipiificunt difference at the ,05 level exists 
betveen riirril and urban subjects. 
Table 3.7 ohuvs a couparison of boys' and Girls' mean ratines 
of the President, 

T/aBIiC 17 



Irir^ce of the President 
Mean Scores Accordjn'^, to Sex 







I'Oys 


Girls 


Meaii Score 




3.12 


2.99 


Index Scale: 


1 


- no5:t positive i 






5 


- liCast rositive 


ij-'jGcre 



As illustrated in the above table, girls indicated a signi- 
ficantly more positive ratine of the l^^esident than did the boys. 

Figure 10, p-a^e ^;3, incliides a graph of the mean iriage of the 
President scores for subjects in the various £:rade levels. This 
graph shovs t}:at co:::pared to subjects in the other cracic levels, 
f-"fth crade children indicated the most positive L^ia^e of the Presi- 
dent, and that the least p'^sitive i^.a£^e was indicated by sixth crade 
subjects. Seventh (traders indicated a sonevhat rore favorable 
reaction to the Pi-esldent than did sixth grade students, but a::iong 
the eighth grade group the Lr^age again :r.oved toward the negative 
end of the scale, 

A significant interaction of the variables grade and sex is 
also shown in Table l6. This interaction is graphically illustrated 
in Figure 11, page hh . Although there is a considerably less favor- 
able ir^ge of t}.e President indicated a\,ong eizcth gi-ade girls. Figure 
11 shovs that through the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades both boys 
and girls follow a sor.ewhat siailar pattern in their reactions to the 
President, It is at the eighth grade level where the inajor difference 
occurs. Here the girls' reaction to the President was as favorable 



hi 



) 



Kean Scoz^es on the L\a; 


Y;>ricinco 
;*e Ox the 


Sui-V-arv 
Preoidei 


Table For 
-it Index 






S3 






r 


Location (Urbu:.-Ruj:al) 


0.033 


1. 


0.033 


0.815 


Sex 


0.251 


1. 


0,251 


6.130* 


Gi^de 


O.78U 


3. 


0.261 


6.370iHt 


Location x Sex 


0.039 


1, 


0.039 


0.9^16 


Location x Grade 


0.323 


3. 


O.IOS 


2.627 


Sex and Grade 


0.656 


3- 


0.219 


5,327** 


Location x Sex x Grade 


0.032 


-> 


0.011 


0.258 


Within Groups 


1.959 


l;8. 


o.o4l 




Total 


4.036 


63. 







* p .05 

) <■* ? .01 

/ 
\ 

j 
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More 2.85 
Positive 
Ima?;e 2 . 50 

2.95 

3.00 

3.05 
3.30 
3.15 

Less 3.20 
Positive 
Imace 3-25 
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Grade Level 



5th 



6th 



7th 



8th 



Index Scale: 1= Most positive inage 
5- Least positive inage 



FIGURE 10 
IMAGE OF TH5 PRESIDENT 
SCORES ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVEL 
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Grade Level 5th . 6ih 7th 8th 



Boys 

Girls 

Index Scale: 1= Most positive image 
5= Least positive image 



FIGURE 11 
IlvlAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 
INTERACTION OF SEX AND GRADE 
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as that of fifth graders while eichth {rrade boys* reaction vug 
decidedly u::favorable. 

The sub croup a-alysiij of Mean irji^e of the Pi'csider.t scores is 
presented ii. Taple IJ, vu^e vS . As indicated in this table, there 
vere no sij^nificcnt dit:'orei.?es accordlur; oo rociocconoinlc strata, 
licit: cr vrere trere any nlc-'^'i^^i-ant interactions of tic vari:-b.lcs 
included in thi<; a):^uyc.is. Tic follcvinr: two n'oll ryi.ot:.c.<:;es rela- 
tive to the lik-je of the ?rc-&ldont arc, therefore, acce}>led: 
1- IIo sir!:ific:.^t difforezices at the .05 level evict 
betvc-oa subjects in the hi-n, irieoia':, and lov 
cocioecouo :ic r>tr:ita. 
2. No significant dlfforcr.ccs at the .0^ level exist 
bctv;ee-j subjects ii: ohc ]:I,"h, r:ediu:i, and lov l.Q, 
catoGories. 

To f-^in furtre.' data relritive to the reseca-ch peculations' irriace 
of the IVesident several in.tei-^/iew ite -s verc erivloycd (see: Inter- 
viev Scl odule - Appenoix A). T:.e first of t: ese val t' e folQovinc 
question: In c^i.eral, what kuid of job do you thi. !: the President 
is doins? The responses to this quest j on vrere placed into tne 
folloui2i(; catC£;ories: 

lo Generally posit:Jve r-^actions - good, fairly rood, o.k., etc. 

2. Gkireraliy nerative reactions - not so Good, bad, he could 
do better, etc. 

3« Middle Reactions - co so^ sorie cood, soi:e not food, etc. 
h. Dor't know 

Table IQ presents trie pcrcentace of respo:;ses vithin ti.e various 
response categories. As 6ho;m in this table^^ tl:e largest percentage 
of subjects responded \rith favorable ratint;s of the ihresident's role 
performance. 

TABLE 19 



In general vhat kind of job do you tnink the President 
is doing? Per Cent of Responses Within Various Categories - 

Total Interval ey Sa::ple 

Generally Positive Middle Reactions Generally Negative Don^t Ktxow 
^^^^ 16^ 3^^ 

The pattern of response indicated by the total inter/iew sample 
vas generally raintained aaong both boy and girl subjects. Table 20 
shows the percentage of responses according to sex. 



^Tne reader will note t^-at a significant difference at the .01 
level is indicated between boys and girls, while in the total 
group analysis the difference was at the .05 level. This dis- 
parity can be attributed to the difference in the uunber of sub- 
jects in each analysis - 707 for the total group and 303 for the 
sub group. The findings obtained from the larger sa:\ple (total 
group) are accepted here as the better estiniatc of sex differences 
relative to the President's inage. 
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TAXIE 

Sub Group Anal:, Gin of Vciriai.ce f/.n .ary Table For 
Mcon Scores on the J ^^re of t: o Prv^cident Index 





SS 


DF 


MS 


F 


Sex 


X ■ y rj^ 


i. • 


1. 9'fi 


o.28l-'<> 


s viii • s • 


1.110 


2. 


0.555 


2.367 


I,Q. 


l.Ool 


2. 


0.531 


2.263 


Sox j: S.E.S. 


1.217 


2. • 


0.60S 


2.595 


Geoc X I.Q. 


O.Ohh 


2. 


0.022 


0.09^1- 


S.E.S. X I.Q. 


2.007 




0.502 


2.II1I 


Sex X S.E.S. >: I.Q. 


0.600 


h. 


0.150 


O.6UO 


Within Groups 


12.658 




0.23^ 




Total 


20.636 


71. 







*p .05 

*-x p .01 
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TABLE 20 



In cencrral; vi.vl liirA of jol^ do you think the rrecideiiL 
Is dol i ii:;? Per Cc-^t P.c- jor::ar. Ac corcli^ic to S cy. 

Ge!;-raliy lljd:J.e GerirSriy Uon^ 
Po;3i tlve rioac tion Negative Know 
Bovs h^A ^'A ipr' 
Ga-rls iy : j IS^^ 37 

As cu^i he f;cen in Tclae 20 cotl^ ccxes vere essentially the car-e i:. 
their ratirr/, of ti,c- rrc^:ic:c]lo^-> role perfo?*. ,a:.ce. And, these ratir.cc 
vere qvdtc rir.ular to tho:c OjTL-:cd by the ciitnrc intervJew sar.ole. 

In eo:;:o:irIn:^ rural a^d vu^La.j ^p-ouris £5o:.o £}.CLrp dirrcrerees^ are 
apparent. Talrie chovci the porcentaGe of renponcec in t} e various 
cale/^orics accordant to Iccatio:.. 



T/lBLE 21 



In fonercxl vhat ki::d of a job do you thipjc the I^-^esident 
is doinc? 1-er Cent oJ Rural and Urban Subjects l.'ithin 
Rer.ponS':; Caterorjos 



Locat?lon 


Gc/rv^-rally 
Poritivc 


llicklie 
Re-actio/.s 


Geueraliy 
llcfativo 


Don't 


IJroan 
Rural 


61 


3 


3 


539^ 
33 



l^ora the data in Table 21 it ean be obser\^ed t!at a eonsiderably 
larger percentage of rui-al children c^ve the ProGident a positive 
ratine thian did urban cluldren, and the percentac^e of rara.1 subjects 
rer>pondin{j in the negative vas substantially srnaller than the percen- 
tage of urban subjects respondir.j; negatively. 

A:)other interview question used to gain inforr^tion regarding 
Dubjects' reaction to the President vas the follo;rinG: Can you nare 
soniethJ.ng the Pi-esident is doing that you think is very good. (If 
yes - vhat?) 

In response to th.is question of tlie 78 subjects interviewed 35 
of them (ii5^c) said they could na:r.e nothing good that the l^esident 
vac doing. Of the reriiining hl\- subjects 11, or lU^ of the total 
sav.ple, nentioned ending the Viet l!ain var as a good tiling the 
President vas doing; 17, or 22;o of the total, indicated that the 
President vas helping take care of the people in this country (he^s 
helping us, talcing care of us, working for us); two respondents (3^) 
naried taking care of needy people ovr^rseas, and the reniainder (l6^) 
indicated a broad range of ^rdscellaineous things vbJ.ch included 
references to the President's spealting ability, fighting pollution, 
and trj-ing to keep taxes dovn. 

The percentages of subjects vho did and did not nar.ie soniething 
"good" about the President's performnce is shown in Table I6. 
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Car. you nOw.e by'iOt::iuc the r^oside..t ic dolr.c tr.at 
you ti.iiJ: is vcr;; co-'^*? Fcrccntafe of Respondents 
Kn.ninc and :iot ]rj-Aur. S^'Othi^:/- ''Good" - Total 

Ii>t ervlc \' G?.\ylo 

liCL**/Jc Did .\oc i;3;.:e ~ 

kSL 

Ti e pcrco.,t— '0 bj-ei^lxiowr. for Loys and £:Lrln is t}.c Ga;::o as thct 
for t:\o total j\torviov s:v.v^:io. T/:e i>ercc:.ta:^e of rcspo^.sCG according 
to sex arc prose. ;tcd in Tabl^j 23. 



Can jou ir^'ie LO.::et.M^] t;io i'rcsidc.v is coIj.^ ti.at 
you thiiA. is vory (7,00^? re--r>entacc of Boys a..d Girls 
Ka:un{r uv.Z Hot r^-^ir .;; S o>>c.L:;i:.{ :: "Good'* 

; ia- 't, d L'ot i;a::.Ccl 

J^oys 5^; hyp 

G3r.ln ^5 l;^ 



As can be seen in Tr.blc 23 tlic percentare of boys vnoso rctsoonses 
fell in the ''l/ciod" and "i:ot irar.cd" catepories v;ere equal to the 
^orrospordi)ic percer/oacGS for tnc f,irls« 

In contrast to boys and r;irls^ urban and rui*al subjects differed 
considerably in the percentacc of respo::idcnts vi:o did arid did not 
na:ne so:..etiiinr: frood about tiie vay t'nc President performs his duties. 
As snovn in Table 2^ a nuch larger proportion of rural subjects tha.^ 
ui-ban subjects ioontified vhat they believed to be a positi* e act the 
President vas carryii:g out. 

TABLE 2h 

Can you nai^ie so?/iethi-;g the President is doii^c "l^hat you 
think is vejy good? Percentage of Rui^al a.:d Urban Subjects 
Ilanlng and jot Na::dn.,'7 Sor.ething the President Is Doing Mell 
'~ Ilaried Did Hot IlOi.ie 

Rural 70^ 30r/o 

Urban kh 



Interview subjects were also asked if they could narae something 
they believed the President vas not doing veil. If they answered in 
the affinaative they vere asked to state their criticism. In response 
to this question twenty-two subjects (2of0 offered a criticism and the 
reniaining fifty-six (72^^) stated they could not do so. 

The criticisms stated fell into four general areas plus a miscel- 
laneous category. Tiie most frequently mentioned area of disapproval 
had to do with the President's failm-e to end the Viet Ham V/ar. 
Seven of the children (9^ of the total sample interviewed) noted 



criticiG^s in this area. It is interectinc to recall that in 
response to the previous itCLi of the childrc:! :::entioned tiie 
President's attc;::ptf^ to end tho vcr as t}:at which he was doinc ^"^U* 

Throe of the children criticized the Fi^sir'.e^a for rdsuso 

or poor use of teo: rr.orJes, a:-.othor three viewed hiin as fenorally 

dishonest, and tvo (3^) rc:V h):;. as disllkinc or nis'^ixatinc Plack 
people. The crJ^ici-^s of V..j ic::^l^ii.2 sever, ciillcrcn (s^/) vere 
plccc'd ii: t)ic pJrcella: .-^oun cc'tOGory. This cate^or;; incli;.ied co ^.- 
nents such as; he La>.ci. too :::ich i;i:.:e on T.V,. a loi: of th»ji.c;s, and 
.he Qoej:,!i*t i^clp the needy. 

A co-p:;risori of tl:e peree.itares of boy? a: d 3-Jrls vho did aiid 
did not state a criticj rn of the ri-^sicient is shov:: in Tah]^ 



Ca:i yoM r.av.o crcveirunr; you think the i'rcsiC'.\'rt is hc.u 
a02nr, vvllv Perocni^'iG^^'-^^ of ?.oy end Girl r;espond^j.:ts St.?Jinc 
and ;iot S xitrin^; C rJ i c :* r> -.s 

ii^tated Criticis\i ::b""cVIlTcrnn 
Boys 2ov 72^,0 
Gjrls 26 yif 

the data in Tah.lo 25 it can ho seen that only slj3ht differ- 
ences vero* foimd to e>:ist tetvoon t:je percentages of "boys and (^irls 
in record to ^riticis:.is of the IVcsident. 

Tahle 26 shovi?s a co;ipn.ricon of the percentace of iioral and urban 
subjec'cs offering crltici:vic of the President. 

T/iBI£ 2-3 



Can you name so^acthinj you tliinh the ji^esident is 
Hot fioinc vc].l? Percentace of Rural and Urban Subjects 

Statin,^ and hot Gtatinr, Criticisms 

Stated Criticism IJo Criticic:a 

Rural 8fo 92^ 
Urban 2.1 79 

When contrasting the percentages of rural and urban subjects 
vithin tlie categories sho^m in Table 26 a considerable difference 
is apparent. The percentage of urban subjects vho voiced criticisms 
is distinctly larger tlian th*at percentage for rural subjects. 

The follo\ring intervlev; question vas also used to obtain further 
data relative to the subjects' perceptions of the President: If you 
wrote a letter to the President about something you believed to be 
irportant wou3-d he care about vbjxt you had to say? 

In response to this question fifty-two children (67^) indicated 
that the President vould care, twenty-one {2r(^) said he would not care, 
and five (6^) stated that they did not know whether he would care or 
not* 
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TMs General dictritutior. of responses alco held for \^oth boys 
and Gi^ls* IVole, 2J shows the psrcentasec of "boys a::d cItIl vitrAn 
the various response catecories. 



If yo'i vroto a Ictvjr to lK-j ;ro.v?.cv::': aLcut con'StiZn^^ 

ycu believed to Vc i:r)C;rt:./.v v:c\:10 he care about v/.at you 

hao to f>ay? Perccr.tc^;c o*^ lovr. zuki CtItIz \;:thi}i Kccoo^ce 

V-ouJd C:rJc liouIirTiot Caro i)3n' t Krov 

Boys 6^>;; o:;.- 

Girls 06 n 



Table ^3 tihovG the brcoJido^.Ti of recponccs for rare^l and urbvm 
subjectr>. As can be seen in C\.ble £3 a (jrcat i.uajority of the both 
urb?^n and rural subjects otat<»d tiiat li:e Prc:;ident vould caro about 
r.iatterc they believed to be i.^i)03-tai:t . 



T/iBLK 28 

If you vrotc a letter to the i^eside^it abou^ ro::ethinG " 
you believed to be ir.port:.nt vould he care about \:hit you 
hao to r.ay? Percentage of Responses Accoz^dinc to Location 
^Jrban-Kural) 

\/oiad Care Vr'o^xLd iToFCare Don't Knov 

Urban 6r^ 3S/^ 

RuraJ. 73 r 



Sone noteworthy differences betveen subjects' responses on the 
im^-e of the President inde:: and responses to intorviev questions are 
apparent . 

One difference occui-red in the urban and rural comparisons. There 
vas no statistically sicnificant differorxe betveen urban and rural 
subjects on the ir::age of the Pi-esident index scores. However there were 

si::able pcrcentace differences in the urban and rural cl^ldrenc' 

interview questions regarding the President. 

To each of these thi-ee questions, a greater percentage of the 
urban children's responses tiian the rural children's responses were 
indicative of a negative reaction to the President. 

Another difference was in relation to rui-al subjects general 
evaluative orientation tovrard the President. The majority of rural 
subjects' responses were those reflecting a positive'^reaction to the 
President index which suggested a negative reaction. Responses on 
the index had a numerical value of one to five with one indicating 
the most positive orientation toward the President. The mean image 
score for rural subjects was 3.03. 

The last difference in regard to the resolts of the interview 
and of the iiaage of the President index involved the reactions of 
girls and boys. There was a significant difference betveen the mean 
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irnace of the Presidc-.t scores of hoys and c^rls, 'b\it i:. rccard to 
inter/ieu itc.:r. o:ily very Gli{^:.t pLrcc::trtce difrcre:.ceG accordihc 
to so/ v;cre octer. :i..ocl. 

Ti'c ciifCorer.cec ^ oteo i.crc r.*:nht to attrroufccd to at least tvo 
factors, Firr.t, bcrr.usc the slr.e of t::e in;.er/.lc^: sc:.iple vns crinJJ. 
in co.n-\-rico:i the :vx.hor roc7c\0 1.:.- to the xi-azo of the President 
inde:-: (73 to '/ 07} it is qvdte \.o:^( IjIc that by clai.cc the children 
selectee: for i\tci-/iev \:cre :.ot tr.ily representative of the total 
receo.rch 5.a-;p?c', 

KiU't )^'e, only four ir.tcrviev itc-.o vcre e^ -ployed viiere 
clever .:te.. c vure ir.cluded i:. t}.e ir.';co of the Precndelit l..dcx. 
Bccnuf-c of thic, the i*:lcrvjcv q.>: r^tior.r: tri]nteu a much i.arrovor 
ra:-30 of reaction to the Pi-or;:c:e!it aid thic i:iay vel] aecounb for 
the djfforeicc's whicji appeared. 

i;c.'2n rcorCT, oht..i.:ed bj e varz^ous s ;j { ro Ji^r^ or. the, i:::ac'A: of 
the rrecide::t index appear to refject a c<^rerally' ne^jat ive orie-te-.tioii 
tovard t;uG po].ltica.l i^ic'irc. 'I'hcro Gcorec are lir.ted in Tuble 2^, 
pace As the inoct positive ira^e score possible vv.s a 1,00 and 

th.e Icc'.st positive a 5.00, it can bo seer. fro-. Table 2^ that a 
raajority of the ::>eans tended tovard the least positive c: d of tl^.e 
contiriUj-:, These fj:/i\n-s are not totally cons?:ste-it vifn results 
of the intel-vje^7s but because the r.ean irui^e scores vere obtained 
i>or. a ruch larr.cr ra:;ple tlian were responses lo the intci^'iew ar d 
because the iii-e ir.den called for a considerably bro^'ider ra:.fe^~of 
latin-s than did zho i:.ter'^'ie\7 itens, t>.e :nean i:iar;e scores are 
accepted here as the best indicator of overall reaction to the 
President, 

Iip.ire of the Po31co:na n 

This area of investication focuses on the subjects* general 
positive-negative orien.tatlon to the policer/tn. The ineasure employed 
here vas an eleven itc: index v;liich involved respondents in rating 
the policcvnan accoi^ing to the same criteria used to detcnrane the 
iniage of the Pi-esident. These ratings were carried out in reference 
to such things as the ii-iportance of t.he police:r^n's role, his Imow- 
ledge, power, and leadership. The forer^at of this index can be seen 
in Appendix A. 

Kesiats of the total group analysis, shovn in Table 30, page 
53, indicate significant differences betveen rural and urban subjects^ 
boys and girls, ar^ subjects in the various grade levels. Thus the 
folloui!)g null hypotheses relative to the inage of the policeman 
are rejected: 

1. ilo significant differences at the .05 level exist 
betveen rural and uz-ba:: subjects. 

2. IJo significant differences at the .05 level exist 
between boys ar.d girls. 
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Ir":-c of U > Prcs5(l(?\t 
I'oan Index Fcoroc }::* ioc-'ijo.i, G:r,dc, Sex, 
And Gocio rico.ij. ..*c Sorata 



Variable 








3.080 


Url>a:i 


3.03^4 


Grade 5 


2.912 


Grtidc 6 


3.216 




3.015 


Gntdc 8 


3.084 


Boyc 


3.119 


Girls 


2.99)} 


High I.Q. 


2.8U5 


Medium I.Q. 


3.0^6 


Low I,Q. 


3.136 


High S.E.S. 


2.8141 


Mediuni S.E.S. 


3.133 


Low S.E.S. 


3.oii^ 



Index Scale: 1 - Most positive iT^ge 
5 = Least positive inage 
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Total Grojp /j.nV/ 


rl-G or Vcr?ar.ce 


Politer 


Tal>le For 






OS 


D? 




F 




0.223 


1. 


0.223 


4.667* 


Se:: . 


0.774 


1. 


0.774 


1^.068^-^- 


Grrtde 




3. 


0.360 


7. :;6o >:•>••• 


Location >: Sex 


0.001 


1. 


0.001 


0.025 


Locatir>ii X Grtide 




3. 


0.046 


0.937 


Sex X Grade 


0.117 


3. 


0.039 


0.A02 


location >: Sex x Grade 


0.076 


3. 


0.025 


0.519 


V/itMn Groups 


2.3^^3 


U8. 


0.049 




Total 


4.703 


63. 







*p .05 

p .01 



ERIC 
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3. y^o r>if:T^ifica;.t d:! f lorei.ces at the .OS level exirt 
bofxo: :v;b.^:>ct5) 5... tr.c fifth, sijcth^ ceve:ith, or 

Tjic* r.o';rco of c;ij?rc:\i.:ce bctvee:-! url:ir. and rorcl n.ibicctG 
car. be cecn in '"/i.t^le 3I. Ac. ni.o-..*:. ti.croin the uoan score i"or\he 
urcan s.iiplc r.l-.-iflrr-Ll:- l/'^^er (.uoro positive) T;:a:i the r-an 
score for rjr:;l cubjcc 

T/j^3;; 31 

;e of t:." ]\)licc:j:;.; 
l-^i-iiJIl'I:.V:lil^ : to i.->cr.tlc 

Ill^lii^^rri" iV/i- ^^^-'('"^ 

3i.de:': o'?alc: 1 JUr^l lozi\j\c 1 



Tiic diffc-rc':Cor; 1:, boy.j* a..c {/irl.s* lr.n(c of the i».>licc.vir. is 
i\o\:.\ i:. Ti;D;!c ^f^. For c^rls, ihis r\\r:e :lr sj rjdf ice" tly :.nvQ 
positive ^iian it is for hoy£w 

tapij: 32 

Irru-e of t)]C Pollc:vr.an 

I'oc7P, ono^-er. /.ccordl:.r to Soy 

]^o:/:. GirirT 

!lea-i Score ^..0 4 2.72 

Ir.(3L>: acalu: i - r/»:;t Pos.i tivcl'T^^Ty^o 
;3 - lA'a:;t Pocjljve I r-t re_ 

Grade differences j!. tr.c i:r^'^ce of t)ie policor.ian are (graphed in 
Ficure 12, pr.re l>ro-: thiu crapii it ca.i be seen that the' iiia^e 

of the police:- rin declines sharply fron flffn to sixth c-^.Oq^ the 
i.i:x[]C for scveiith cradcrs is sore;;})at More positive thoii for ^'.ixth 
grade subjejts, ar.d the least positive imge occurs ainoag the eighth 
Grade sa'*:ple. 

Slg^J.fica:it differences were also fo»ji:d bct'^'^or, subjects jn 
tl:e various I.Q. catocories but :.o such difference vas foa*:d betveen 
subjects in the th.ree socioeco:iO:uc strata. liable 33, pa(^e 56, shows 
the results of the sub g-^'^P analysis vhich included the I.Q. and 
soeioeco.iomic variables. Tiic.e results indicate tiie rejection of 
the follo\7inG null h^-pothcsis relative to tne ii-^G^ of the police:.ian: 
1:0 siGHificant differences at the .05 level enist 
betveen children in the high, nediuni, and lovr I.Q. 
catcGories. 

And, the follovlnc null hypothesis relative to the police.^n's 
inace is accepted: 

No sigr.ificant differences exist at the .05 level 
betveen children in tl.e high, uediujn, and low 
socioeoonorrJ-C stmti. 
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Pcritivo 
lir.'ije 3.0? 



Grade Level 5t,li 6lh 7th 8th 

Index Scale: ]-= V.czt :io.:itave inin^o 
')■- Lea.';t pocitive i:r.c(;;e 



FIGURE 12 
I>-'AGE 0? TrS POLICE!-Mf 
>!EAI^ SCOPJIS ACC0:-3n:G TO GRADE LE^/EL 
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Sub Group A. il^ 
Kwa:i Sooroi: on 




;.:;e f- 


a-.r.'^.j:-;;.' Tncle For 
!\vlicc.v-::r: j.:;cc-: 




Source of Varic^licn 




Pj 




F 


Sex 




1. 


3.632 


21. 571 


c: V 


O.1O3 


2. 


OcOS'2 


0.^15 


I.Q. 




2. 


1.J-.71 


o,2Jo>. ■ 




1.672 


2. 


O.O5C 




Sex X I.Q. 


1.216 


2. 


0.603 


3.'.^o^- 


S^E.S. X 1,0. 


kM9 


4. 


1.310 


6.2'i7*-^- 


Sc;: X S.E.S. X I.Q. 


3. Coo 


k. 


0.902 




T/it}/in Groupr, 


9.592 




0.178 




Total 


27.^^83 


71. 







* p .05 



p .01 
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Kore 
Positive 



juess 



2M 
2.50 

2. To 
2.70 
2.80 
2. SO 
3.00 
3.10 
3.20 

3.30 

3. -';0 

3oO 



Sociooconcinic Strata Hicn Kodiicr. 



Boys 
Girls 









< 










\ 

V- 




^ - 






















/ 


\ 





















































Low 



Index Scale; 1- Most positive iir:age 
5= Least positive inace 



FIGURE Ih 
VJAZl. 0? Ti-j; POLICEMPJI 

i;ter.\ctioii cf ssx socic:-:co:iOMic stpata 
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A c^'OiT>h r.i.ovinr the dif foresee Ir; i::enn scorec for trie various*. 
I*Q* Croupo is proccrrood ir. ?i ji.ro 3:, pa:;e 'JJ , As shovrn tl.ereJ.u 
the ±i's:i\o of tbc po.li'^e.:nr; in t.-O :;o:-v poGiTd%o for criilcl:^e:i ±i. tre 
hir.h I,Q. catc^yory, r/; vv;:at ?(rr>G positive for those in tre ueclva:.. 
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co::tinuun for c'lJ.'idro:, i . tl/.; i^v I,G« G^'oup. 
Four r.i(;;:/ific:i:,t :\.oCr: i,.:c..3 •'':-r*'-' cJco oetei-^l^ed 



the pre 



2. Sex X i.Q, 

Sl.:: >: nocice?c/:o: c 
A G-^P'^^ "^'^-^ i:'t''rac t lo: of ;.t 
apj^.a:;:^£. ii. Figure ?i''t^ Oi-c ^3. IYt<:"; 
tl.at ti-e, efiecL oi :iociojco.:o:"jlc ^tr: 



;t for c^rlG. 
inec.r deciaod]' 



1 r. 



.:ir, f)[>xrc it ccia be .^.eo:. 
,z for ooo'o ir- er.Ge:tnaI.ly 



3>c>.licc:..':; r;ir3,i. rre qui^e po.':'i^ive 



ivc i'.: tiioir 
this r^'£;oi\I* 



J A 



the 



;'^o for f^irlb dj 



i I . ; 'J j.c L'Oyr> 1 :\ : r j. : s o v. :j o e c* o:: o. u c 

30 of tho 

,Lhor: ;;o:.:j ;;i:llG 

Voys i'-i Diic eoo::oriic (^roup r.cve r.ltirply l^ova'^'d tliC positive y±o\7 
of the nolice.:.e:i. Lci'.iir the iov' cocioeeo:x\vlc sletuo va^v^.c^tz to 
affect the pollco;:;?-:i* s irncij^c ..eratively for boyr, >Jai. oor.i-'-i veiy for 



'2ac iiitoraction of sex a::d I.Q.^ pa-esei.tod 1:\ yiijaxe 1^^ V^'^G^ 
59^ Gho'w-:; £:r-idur.l dcclilr c in ci^lJ^'* .Lr/^"0 of t:;e polLccMr'.ii frori tiie 
hj'ch to the lo<i I.Q. catef;orieo. A^iO^ al^hou(;;h the boyr. shoved a 
r^ir.iilar decj.i,.e frori th.e iii;'h to nedluT. I.Q. orjdr.^:^ fccyr. iz; the 
lo\/ catcrory ^rerc dra- y-ttically lerc pooitiw- i,i their viev of th.e 
J ol±co:\cii: than boys ia the u^^per bvo I.Q. ^rou^is. 

The third interaction, tiiat of I.Q. ai-d sociocconoiiic strata^ 
is [^raphed in Figure 20^ p-::e 6I. As :;ho*w'n there, tiie Pi^[;o of th.e 
policenan declii.es shiarply acj^oss the hi^h to lo'a I.Q. di^icrisions. 
For nccioeconorrdc levels ho^^revcr, the ncdivr.i aiid lov c-^'-^ps i.idicatcd 
a considerably nore positr/e ir.ace of the policcrnan Lhan chiildren ir. 
the high socioeconomic strata. 

The fourth significant interaction i?r/olved all three of the 
variables included in the sub croup ar.alysis - sex, I.Q., and 
soeioeeonordc strata. Figure 17, page 62, illustrates this ir.ter- 
action in gr3.phical fozrra. Perliaps t]\e most outstanding^ result shovn 
in the f.raph is that for girls the irja^e of th.e policcnan bec^irie 
(jeneixilly less positive across the hi^h to low I.Q. and socioeconoriic 
categories, while there were nearly opposin{;; effects of I.Q. and 
soeioecono-^dc strata on the boys* iriage of the policeriin. For boys, 
the ijnac^ '"'^-s considei-aoly more positive a:.ionc those in the ncdiun and 
low socioeconorlc strata than for those in the hiGh sccioecononic 
Group. The policerran's ir:ac;e indicated by boys in the various I.Q. 
levels, hov-ever, becane less i^ositive across the hiGb to low 
catecorie . 
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More 

Positive 
Tiaapie 2.70 



.".90 

3.00 
3.O.- 
3.10 

PoGitivc 



I»Q. and S/E.S. Levels Hir/n 
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Index Scale:, 1= Host poritive image 
5= Least positive ima^e 
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POLICEI-'JVN 

SOCiOECONOMIC STPJITA 



More 

Positive 

Imaeo 



Less 

Positive 

Image 



2. k0 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 
2.80 

2. SO 
3.00 

3.. 10 

3. ?o 
3.30 
3-^0 
3.50 
3.60 



I.Q. and S.E.S. Levels 



High 
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Lev; 
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Index Scale: 1= Most positive imag'^ 
5= Least positive imare 



FIGURE 17 
IMAGE OF Ti-IE POLICEiVAN 
INTERACTION OF SEX I.Q. Ar3) SOCIOECOmMIC STRATA 
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Ger.eral Positive Ilecatjve Orientation to the Policerxin 

The fi:idir;:;G of xIjLg irivuG'oi^itatioa indicate that the present 
research, population is c^r.craLly positive in their viev; of the 
policc::ian. All but one . ?a:. ccoro obtained "by the various sub 
croups on the irxif;e of the policerian index vere closer to the nost 
positive ra-cher than least positive e..d of thiC continuitii. Fi^on 
Table 3^, pege 6h, it car: be scon tlxct the only mean closer to the 
score of 5-00 (the least positive score possible) Mas obtained by 
children in the low I.Q. group. 

Kot or:ly is the policei:ian an apparently positiv^e figui^e in the 
political world of the prcserib research, population but he appears 
to be an especially sicv-ificant political object when considerin;^ 
the subjects' reactions to the co'^'ernnent and the Fresjde:;t. Only 
four sub groups had nean scores on the ir^ace of the President index 
vhJ.ch reflected positive orientations and the sane nuinber of sub 
croups had Eii.iilar nean scores on the ima^e of the covernment index. 
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linage of the Policeman Mean Index Scores 
By Location, Grade, Sex, I^Q., ar,d Socioeconoiaic Strata 



Variable 


Mean 


Rural 


2.8S7 


Urtan 


2.768 


Grade 5 


2,609 


Grade 6 


2.924 


Grade 7 




Grade 8 


2.936 


Boys 


2.938 


r« ^ . . 


2.713 


High 1 


2.702 


Mediun I.Q. 


2.779 




3.164 


High S.E^S. 


2.9^9 


Mediun S.E.S. 


2.827 


Low S.E.S. 


2.869 



Index Scale: 1 - Most Positive Image 
5 - Least Positive Image 
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Efficacy Reactions to^ the Federal, State^ and Local Goven.aents 



The priirary task in this area of investication vas to determine 
whether suhjects perceived the local, state, or Federal {^overment 
as tiiat agency which best sustains and fosters the citizen* s efforts 
to be politically efficacous. 

The measure used here is an extension of the political efficacy 
index ei^-^ployed previously in triis study. This index was reworded so 
that the subject was asked to indicate whether the Federal, state 
(Florida), or local governnent (Jacksonville or Alachua County): (l) 
cares most about what his faaily thinks, (2) is nost likely to give 
citizens a chance to be heard, (3) would be most likely to provide 
help for his fainily, (^) is the easiest to change, and (5) does the 
most for his family. The foremt of these questions can be seen in 
Appendix A. 

To determine which level of government was nost highly regarded 
the percentage of tines each of the governments was chosen over the 
other two was corY.uted. To determine whether the various sub groups 
differed significantly in their choice of governments, the chi square 
test was applied. 

Several interview items were also used to gain information 
concerning the subject's efficacy reactions to the various levels 
of goverrjient. The responses to these items are also discussed here. 

The percentage of times each level of government was chosen as 
"best" by the entire research population is sho\7n in Table 35. 

TABLE 35 

Total Group Efficacy Reactions to Three Levels of Government 
Percentage of Times Each Level Was Chosen Over the Other Two 
Governmental Level Federal State Local 
31^ 27^ k2^o 

From these percentages it can be seen that for the entire sample 
local government is most highly rated in terms of efficacy while there 
are decidedly lower and only slightly different ratings between the 
Federal and state governments. 

This apparent high regard for the local govemsient is also found 
in both the urban and rural groups, but is considerably stronger 
among urban subjects. Table 36 illustrates this difference. 

TABLE 36 

Efficacy Reactions to Three Levels of Government 
Percentage of Choices For Urban and Rural Samples 
Governmental Level Federal State Local 
Urban 29^ 26^ h6^ 
Rural 3^^ 29 37 
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By application of the chi sqiiare tezt it was found that the 
rural-uruar. differences are significant at the .01 level. Thus in 
regard to efficacy reactions to G^vcrn:nent at the Federal, state, and 
local levels the fol] owing null hypothesis \s rejected: 

llo significant difference at the .01 level e:<ists 
"between urtan and rural subjects. 

A comparison of boys' and girls' efficacy reactions to the 
various governr.ents also siiovs t:iat the local agency was most 
frequently chosen as better than the state and Federal governments • 
The percentage of choices accoi^iing to sex is presented in Table 37. 

TABLE 37 

Efficacy Reac^^ions to Thoree Levels of Goverronent 

Percentage of Choices According to Sex 

Govermaental Level Federal State Local 
Boys 29^ 2&fo 42^ 
Girls 32^ 26^ 

As shown in Table 37 "the differences in the choices of boys 
and girls is slight and these differences were not found to be 
significant when submitted to the chi square test. The follov/ing 
null hypothesis relative to efficacy reactions to three levels of 
governnent is, therefore, accepted: 

rio significant differences exist at the .05 level 
between girls and boys. 

Differences across grade levels were also found to be minor, 
and, again, witliin each grade level the local government was most 
highly rated. The percentage of choices according to grade level 
are presented in Table 33. 

TABLE 38 



Efficacy Reactions to Three Levels of Government 
Percentage of Choices According to Grade Level 





Federal 


State 


Local 


8th grade 




25^ 




7th grade 


31 


27 


42 


6th grade 


33 


29 


38 


5th grade 


30 


26 


kk 



When tested by chi sq\iare no significant difference across grade 
^vels was determined. Thus in regard to efficacy reactions to the 
iTee levels of government the following hypothesis is accepted: 
Ko significant differences at the .05 level exist 
between subjects in the fifth through eighth grade 
levels . 

For subjects within the various I.Q. categories there proved 
to be a considerable difference in efficacy reactions to the three 
goverrjaents. The percentage of choices by the high, mediumi, and 
low I.Q. groups appears in Table 39» 
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TABLE 39 

Efficacy Reaction to Three Levels of Govern:.:ent 
Percentage of Choice According to I.Q. I.evel 



I*Q, Level Fedei^l Sta-oe Local 
KiGh 23/. 26^ k% 
Mediae 32 26 k3 
Low J7 2J 37 



The data in Table 39 show that the percentage of times cliildren 
chose the local governnent increased considerably fror. the lov to 
high I.Q. groups, just the reverse vas true in recard to the Federal 
Government, and the percentace of ti:::es the state covemr:ent vas 
chosen vas virtually equal anonc those in the three I,Q, levels. 
Also, with the exception of children in the lov I.Q, category, 
local govemnent again vas most higlily regarded in terns of efficacy 
rating. When tested by chi square the differences indicated by the 
subjects in the various I,Q. groups proved to be significant at the 
.05 level. Thus the folloving Ia:v'pothesis concerning efficacy 
reactions to the three levels of governnent is rejected: 

No significant difference at the ^05 level exists 
betveen subjects in the high, mediun, or lov I^Q. 
categories. 

Efficacy reactions by the subjects in the three socioeconomic 
strata also favored the local level of government, but sone sharp 
differences vere apparent. The percentage of tines each level of 
governnent vas chosen by the various socioeconomic grouns is presented 
in Table kO. 

TABLE 1^0 

Efficacy Reactions to Three Levels of Government 
Percentage of Choices According to Socioeconomic Strata 



S.E.S* Levels Federal State Local 
High 175i 29^ 

Mediun 26 26 hS 

Lov 33 2[ kO 



From a reviev of the data in Table kO it can be seen that the 
children in the high socioecononic category see local government in 
a much more favorable light than either the Federal or state agencies. 
It is also interesting to note that the proportion of times subjects 
from the high socioeconomic group chose the Federal government over 
the other tvo vas extremely lov* Of all the sub groups - grade level, 
I.Q*, 3ra2:ul, urban, boys, girls, and socioeconomic strata- only those 
in the high socioeconomic category chose the Federal government a 
smaller percentage of times than the state government. 

The differences between the various socioeconomic sub groups, 
when tested by chi square proved to be sigr^ificant at the .01 level. 
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This finding indicates the rejection of the follovinc h:/pothesis 
concerning efficac:/ reactions to the various £ovem:.ients: 
Ko significant differences exist at the ,05 level 
between subjects vithin the high, niediun, and low 
socioeconoroic st>^ta. 
Tiiree inter\'iew iterjs also provided sonie inforniation regarding 
efficacy reactions to the various levels of governnent. In this 
case the reactions vere to Govcri::aent officials at t]:e Federal, state 
and local levels, namely: the Pi^esideiit, the governor, and the 
county corjTiissioners or nxiyor. The questions enployed were stated as 
follows : 

*1. If you wrote to the President about sonething you believed to 
be inportant vculd he care about wlmt you had to say? 
2. If you vrote to the Governor of Florida about sonething you 
belaeved to be inportant would he care about what you had 
to say? 

**3« If you wrote to the r^ayor of Jacksonvi]J.e/your Alachua 
County Conniissioner about soniething you believed to be 
inportant would he care about wliat you had to say? 
In regard to these ite:r,s it was assayed th^t a "y^^s" answer 
indicates a belief in the responsiveness of the governnental official 
in question. The percentage of "yes," ''no," and "don't know" responses 
for the entire interview sanple are presented in Table kl, 

TABLE kl 

If You Wrote To The President/Oovernor/County Coinnissioner or 
Mayor About Something You Believed to Be Inportant Would He 
Care About What You I!ad to Saj'? Percentage of Responses for 
Entire Interview Sanple 



Would Care 


Would Hot Care 


Don't Know 




President 67^ 








Governor 58 


13 


23 




Local Official 


10 






(Conmlssioner 








or Mayor) 









Perhjaps the nost interesting *• ^pect of the data in Table kl is the 
large percentage of those who »;ere undecided as to whether the state 
and local officials would or would not care. Vfhile orJLy a snail 
percentage of respondents did not know whether the President would 
care about their concerns, the percentage who did not know whether the 
governor cared increased sharply and became even greater in ref'^rence 
to the .local official. 



^he reader will note that this interview iten was also considered 
in the discussion of the inage of the President. 
**Rural children were asked about their (Alachua) county coranis- 
sioner, and urban children were asked about the Jacksonville 
mayor. 
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V/hen controlling for location • urban and raral • the pattern of 
responses established by the entire inter'/iew sanple is generally 
uaintained. A comparison of these percentages accordinc to location 
are presented in Table h2. 

TABLE k2 

If You Wrote a Letter to the Prcsident/Governor/County 
Corraissioner or V^yor About So::ethin£; You Believed to Be 
Lxportant Would Ke Care About ^foat You llad to Say? 
Perccntace of Responses Accord!:: r: to location 





Would Care 


'.iould Hot Care 


Don't Vjt.ov 


President Urban 




32^ 




Rural 


73 


22 


5 


Governor Urban 


62 


16 


22 


Rural 




12 


34 


Local Official 








Urban 


5h 


0 


38 


Rural 




12 


34 


(Mayor or County 








Comissioner) 









A corrparison of the percentage of responses according to sex is 
presented in Table U3. Fron the data shown therein^ it can be ol-^ served 
that for both boys and girls the President is more frequently seen as 
responsive than the officials at the state and local levels • Also, 
there is sizeable percentage of both boy and girl subjects vho were 
undecided about the responsiveness of state and local officials. 
This percentage is particularly large for girls in relation to the 
local official. (Mayor or County Commissioner). 

TABLE k3 

If You Wrote A Letter to the President/Oovemor/County 
Comniissioner About Souething You Believed to Be Important 
Would He Care About What You Had to Say? Perceiitage of 





V/ouid Care 


'rtould Hot Care 


Don't Know 


President Boys 




28^ 


TP 


Girls 


69 


26 


5 


Governor Boys 


53 


15 


27 


Girls 


58 


13 


30 


Local Official 








Boys 


61 


15 


24 


Girls 


48 


5 


48 


(Mayor or County 








Corxnissioner) 









Differences between boys* and girls • reactions to the three 
political figures can also be seen in Table U3. A much larger 



proportion of boys than r±xls relieve that the local official vould 
care about their concerns, a larjer percenta^' of boys ^han girls 
also believed that tho local official vould not care, and a nuch 
smaller perceataro of boys than girls felt they did not knov whether 
this official vould care. 

The findings relative to the three inter\'iev itens discussed here 
appear to be soncwhat inconsistent with the findings of the efficacy 
reactions to three levels of government. In reaction to the govern- 
nents, the local agency vas consistently chosen as better than the 
Federal and state govern:-ents. . Hovever in the interviews, the 
President vas seen as mere responsive than the Florida State Governor 
or the local official « either the r^yor or county corj-dssioners. 
Furthermore, the percentage of respondents who believed the local 
official wo'ala care about their concern vas siial3.er than the saue 
percentages for the President a::d Governor. 

The difference between the size of the inter^/iew san^le (:>73) 
and the survey popu2ation (11=707) nust, of course, be recognized as 
an important linu^tation when corparing the efficacy rea-^tions and 
the inter^.^ew responses. However, the resulting differences, 
especially in legard to the Federal government and the President, 
suggest th^t the subjects riay see the individu^il Federal official 
(the President) as "reachable" but the r.iore abstract and distant 
Federal Govemnent as intractable azid unresponsive. 

Another contrast in the results of the efficacy reactions and the 
responses to the th^ree interview iteiiis was found between urban and 
rural subjects. In the efficacjr reactions rural children chose the 
UcS. goverrjnent over the other two a nuch greater percentage of times 
than did urban children, just the reverse vas true for the local 
govemnent, and there was essentially no difference between the two 
groups in the proportion of tines they chose the state govemnent. 
In response to the interviews, however, high percentages of roreO. and 
urban children felt tr^t the President, Governor and local officials 
vould be responsive to then. For 'xrban children, then, the President 
appears to be nore tractable, or at least more responsive, than does 
the governmental level he represents. 

Political Trust Reactions to Federal, State, and Local Govemnent 

Perceptions of the comparative truccvorthyness of Federal, state 
and local govemnents were the central connera in this area of 
investigation. The measure used here is an extension of the trust 
index discussed previously in the present study. This index was 
reworded so that the respondent was asked to indicate whether the 
Federal, state (Florida), or local (jac!:sonville city or Alachua 
County) govemnent: (1) has the snartf^st people; (2) does the best 
job of benefitting all the people it is supposed to serve; (3) is 
the most honest; (k) is least wasteful of the tax noney it gets; 
and (5) can be most trusted to do what is right* The forenat of 
these questions can be seen in Appendix A. 
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To deterioine which level of goverrxient vas nost tnxsted, the 
percentage of times each goverrjnent vas chosen over the other two 
\rtis cor.puted. The test of chi square was used to deteniine vhether 
there vere sicnificar.t differences hotveen the various cud groups 
in their trust roactio::5 to the tliree levels of f:overr-T.cnt • The 
percentage of tines z:v2 c -'Ire research sanipie chose each level of 
government as "tetter** than the other two is show^ in Table kh. 

TA3LC kk 

Total Group Tract Eenctions to Th^rcc Levels of GoveiTJ-.cnt 
Percentaro of Ti:r.cs L-^ch Level :;as Chosen Qv^r the Qt::er Two 
Goveniiicntal Level Federal St av Local 

ay. 3>r^ 

The data in Taole kh indicate tl:at the subjects perceived the 
Federal goverr^nent as considerably r.ore trastv:orthy t-^n either the 
local or state govemnents, and z:\e local govcrrj::ent was apparently 
seen as somewhat core deserving of trust than the state agency. 

^rnile the patisem of response for the entire research population 
also holds for urban subjects, a different distribution occurred 
ezr-^iiQ rural crdldren. Table ^5 presents a coz:parison of the percent- 
age of tines the urban and rural chJ.ldren chose the various 
goverrr:ents^ 

TABLE 

Political Trust Reactions to Three Levels of Govemnent 
Percentage of Choices Fcr Urban and Rural Ganples 
Govemziental Level Federal State Local 
•Jrban 23^ 35^^^ 
Roral 50 26 2h 



It can be seen in Table ^^-5 that for rural children the local 
govemnent was least trusted, the state govemnent was accorded 
slightly rore trus"'- than the local agency, and tiie Federal level 
was notably ru.gher ^'.n trust rating th^n the other two governments. 
Urban chJ.ldren, however, rated the local govemnent considerably 
higher th^n the s'rate goverr^.ent and although the Federal govemnent 
was the nost favv^ed in terns of trust, the urban children appeared 
to be distinctly less trusting n-^ the Federal agency than are rural 
chJ-ldren. 

By application of the chi square test it was found that these 
rural-urbai: differences were significant at .05 level. Therefore 
the following ..^1 hypothesis concerning trust reactions to three 
levels of -overnnent is rejected: 

uO significant differences exist at the .05 level 

between rural and urban subjects. 
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A reviev of boys* ar.d r^irls' trast reactions to the various 
Eovemmental levels also sr.^vr. that the Federal agency vcs r.ost 
frequently chosen over the o'chcr tvo. Table ^fo cor.pares the 
percentage of choices acccrdin^ *o sex. 

T/iBIZ ho 

Political Trust Keactior.c to Tiorco Levels of Govemnent 

^ Percer.tarc of Chojccc Accordir.jj to Se>: 

Goven'j::en*..al Level FeaerHl Gta^e Local 
2oys k% lOfp 
Girls Ijo 23 29 

The percentages, as shovn in Table hoy are onl^* slichtly 
different for girl and boy subjects, ar.d when submitted to the chi 
square test the differences '.rere not found to be significant. In 
regard to political urust reactions to the th^ee levels of goverrmen' 
therefore, the following null h:,i)othe3is is accepted: 

llo significant difference ei-iists at the .05 level 
betveen boys and girls. 

"VThen controlling for grade level the proportion of choices 
indicate, again, that the Federal govem.-ent vas rated noct liighly 
in temc of political trust. There vere, hovever, sor^3 important 
differences across the grades. These differences can be seen in 
Table 1^7. 

TABLE it? 

Political Trust Reactions to Three Levels of Govemnient 



Percentage of Choices According to Grade Level 



Govemnenuai Level 


Federal 


Suate 


Local 


8th grade 








7th grade 


^7 




27 


6th grade 


50 


23 


28 


5th grade 


41 


21 


33 



The nost apparent difference across the grades is the trust 
reaction to local govemnent. ^ifiiile fifth grade children chose 
local govemzient over the other tvo 3^^ of the tine this percentage 
dropped continuously to a low of only 24^ for eighth grade subjects. 
A reverse trend is seen in re^cxa to the state government, buo here 
the differences in percentage are relatively slight. These percent- 
ages range from a low of 21 to a high of 27. Also, the percentage 
of tines fifth grade children chose the Federal government as the 
cost trasCTorthy is decidedly lover than the percentage of tines 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade children chose this level of 
government. 

Through application of the chi square test the differences 
across grade levels were determined as significant at the ♦CI level. 
Thus the following null hypothesis concerning political trust 
reactions to Vnree levels of government is rejected: 
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No significant difference e>:ists at the .05 level 
between subjects in the fifth, sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade levels. 
The Federal govermcnt was also riven e corrparativel:/ hi^h 

trust ratine by children in the hich, nediit-, and lev I.Q^. catesories. 

The percent^.^e of choices by subjects in these various I.Q. gro" >s 

appears in Table ^o. 

TABLS hS 

Trust Reactior.s to Three I/ivels of Govemnent 
Percenta.re of Choices According: to I.Q. Categories 
Govemr.enoal Level Federal Sta^e Local 
EiGh I.Q. 33^^ 215; 26f; 
Medium I.Q. 25 27 
Lov I.Q^ 23 30 

Althotigh the data in Table h3 shov that across the I.Q. levels 
there is a slight decline in tlie percentage of tines the Federal 
Govemnent vas chosen, this goverrjuental agency vas apparently seen 
as conslterabl;^' nore' trastvortliy than' the oth.er two levels. And, 
again, the local govem:r.ent vas sonevhat nore trusted than the state 
goveraT.ent. i:o significant differences vere found betveen these 
I.Q. groups according to the chi square test. Thus the following 
null hypothesis regarding trust reactions to th-ree levels of 
govexncnent is accepted: 

Ko significant differences exist at the .05 level 
between subjects in the high, nediun, and low I.Q» 
categories. 

Sonevhat similar trust reactions vere also indicated by children 
in the various socioeconomic strata. Table ^9 shows the percentage 
of choices according to econoniic group. 

TABLS ho 

Trust Eeactions to Three Levels of C-ovemnent 

Percentare of Choice ^According to Socioecono-:d.c Strata 

Govemnental Level Federal Srate Local 
High S.E S. i;5^^ 21^ ski. 
Medium S.2.3. k2 25 35 
:x>w S.E.S. kQ 2k 23 



The percentage of choices presented in Table ko shov a pattern 
of distribution which indicates that across all three econoni: froups 
there tos decidedly nore trust accorded the Federal governnerit than 
either the state o:: local govenments. Also, as in the case of nost 
other sub groups, subjects in all three ..colonic categories ra^ed 
the local govemrent as the second nost tiustworthy agency and the 
state govemnent as that which is apparently to be trasted the least. 
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\lhen siibzitted to the clii sGiiare test the differences across 
econo^nic groups vere not four.d to be significant. The follo\ring 
null h^.-pothesis relative to trust reactions to the Federal, state, 
and local covemrrient vas, therefore,, accepted: 

IIo cicnlficant differences at the .05 level exist 
tetveen sucjects in the hi{:h, nediun, or low 
^ socioeconoriic strata. 

Positive - irerative Reacti on, t;o Fede ral and Local Govcmr.ient 
Re sponce s o f Intcr/iev S::,''r'le 

The responces to covcrai in^er\*iev/ questions provide nore data 
concerning evaluative reactions zo different levels of {^ovemnent. 
In this case the itenis referred only to the Federal and local 
govemirients • 

Tv/o of these questions vere stated as follovs:* 

1. In general, vhct liind of job do you thinl: the U.S. Govem- 
inent in UashiuGton, D.C.^ is doing? 

2. In general, vhat kind of Job do you thini: the Alachua 
County/jackson''/ille City Govemr.ent is doing? 

The responses were divided into four categories: 

1. Generally positive - good, fairly good, ol'^y, etc. 

2. Generally negative - not so good, poor, bad, they could do 
better, etc . 

3. NJLddle Reactions - so so, sonietines good and soir.etines bad, 
the kind of job they usually do, etc. and 

k. Don't knov. 

The percentage of responses relative to the Federal (U.S.) and/ 
local (Alachua County/jackson-'iULa City) govemnents are shown in 
Table 50 and 5I7 respectively. 

TABLS 50 

In gene3ral, vnat kind of a job do you think the U.S. Govern- 
nent in Washington, D.C. is doing? Percent of Responses 

WithJji VariOwcS Categories - Total Interviev Sample 

C-enerally I liddie Generally Don ' t 

Positive Reactions Negative Knov 

h^^ 1^ 13^ 32^ 



■^aese questions appear in the interview schedule included 
in Appendix A. 
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TABLE 51 



In general, vhat Itind of job do you think the Alachua County/ 
Jacksonville City Gcverr-.ont is doinc? Percent of ResT^onses 
Within Various Cat8-or : cs - Total Intervicv Si _mle 
Generally lliddie Generally Don^t 
Positive Reactions Negabive Know 
33^^ ^ 9fo 50^. 

As indicated in Tables $0 and 51 a noticeably larger percentage 
of children indicate i positive respcnr.es to the Fedei-al govem-ont 
than to the local aj-cncy. Also, chere seemed to be more uncerto.irty 
m i-CL-ard to goverr-.ent at the local level than at the federal level 
as and 33-;^ of the responses to these respective goverr^nents fall 
in the "don't know'' category. 

Vrnen controlling for location the largest nronortion of the 
responses, again, are found in the "renerally favckblc" and "don't 
know categories. Table 52 presents a comparison of the percentage 
of responses for urban and rural samples in relation to both the 
local and fede.-al gover:inents . 



TABLE 52 

In general, what kJLnd of job do you think the U.S. Govem- 
nent in Washington, D.C. /Alachua County/jacksonviUe City 
Goverr-ent is doing? Percentage of Responses According to 
Location 

OeneT&Hy Middle Generally Don't 

Federal Government Favorable Reaction iregati-.- Know 

Urban 2^3 5 iJ' 
Local Govemnient 

Rural 29 12 «: 54 
33 3 Ih kG 



Tne data in Table 52 appear to indicate tliat within both urban 
and rural samples the Federal govemnent is r.ore highly regarded 
toan tne local govemr_ent. These groups also indicated a considerable 
anount of uncertainty regarding the kind of job the t^o governments 
are doing as evidenced by the large percentage of "don't knov" 
responses. The greater uncertainty, however, awnears to be in 
reaction to local governrient as the percentage of "don't knov" 
responses concerning this gov-r-ient vere conoiderably larger than 
the corresponding percentages relative to the Federal level. 

The percentages of the \'arious responses according to sex are 
compared in Tabl^ $3. in this table the pattern of resnonse is 
generally similar to that of the total, ruial, and urban interview 
sai:ples. Again, for both sexes the percentage of generally favorable 
reactions to the Federal govemaent was higher than the percentage of 
xavoraole reactions to local goverrjaent. 
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TABLE 53 



In general, vh^at kind of job do you thini: the U.S. Governnent 
in Washinrtcn, D-CV-'J-ach-jri Coiuity/jacksoir/ille City Govemrient 
isdoir^? Percent of Kcs-oonses Aecordin^r to Se^" 

■ ■ r v ■ , 1:— 



Federal Goverrjzent 

Girls 

Boys 
Local Government 


Generally 
Favorable 

37 


■ iliddie 
Rc sponse 
•15^ 
5 


GencrcJJLy 
Ilecative 

10 


Don't 
Know 

39 


Girls 
Boys 


35 
31 


10 
5 


3 
16 


52 

US 



Also, as in the previous cases, the percent of "doa't know" 
response vas considerably iarccr in reference to government at the 
local level tlian az the Federal level. Boys and girls differed 
little in regard to local govem.-cnt, but in the ratings of the 
Federal government girls vere apparentlj^ laore favorably disposed 
than are boys. 

The folloving interview itcr.s vere also used to gain further 
inforr^^ion about the respondents' reactions to local and Federal 
govemnent s • 

*1. Can- you nar.e sor.e thing you thirJ: the U.S. Govemnent in 

Washington, D.C. is doing that is very good? (if yes, vhat?) 
2. Can you nanc so:.:ethino you thinl: the Alachua Coun- y/ 

Jacksonville City goverr-Tient is doing that is ver:,- good? 
(If yes, vhat?) 

3» Can you na:-.e sor,:ething you thinl: the U.S. Govemnent in 
^/asbjLngton, D.C. is not doing very veil? (If yes, vhat?) 

h. Can you nar*e something you think the Alachua County/ 
Jacksonville City govemnent is not doing ver^' veil? 
(If yes, vh^t?) 

A comparison of the percentage of respondents who named and did 
not name something *'good*' about the Federal govemiiient ' s perforrnance 
^d the percentage of subjects naming something "good" reference 
wO their local government are compared in Table pU. 

T/iBLS 5^ 



jan you name something you think the U.S. C-ovemment in 
Washiington, D.C./A]^chua County/ Jacksonville City Goveinment 
is doing that ic very good? Percentage of Respondents 
Naming ard Not Ilaming Something "Good'' - Total Inter-/iev 
Sa mple 

named Did Hot ZTame 
Federal Government 53^ Iq^ 
Local Government 40 60 



*See inter^;iev schedule Appendix A. 
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This conparison shov that positive co^.ents regardinc the 
perfoniance of the Federal goverment are more readil;y' elicited 
than arc srnilar renar!:s relative to local govemnent. 

The "good'' things narked by the respondents in reference to the 
Federal govemnent ranged ladely. Ilovever^ a fev groups of generally 
sinilar coinnents did emerge. Fifteen children, or 19^ of the total 
interview sa^^ple, r^-.ed helping pec^,^^, giving us help, or just 
"helping" as soii-ething good teing done by the Federal goveiTacnt. 

Seven cbdldren, or 9v of the total, nade responses vhich indi- 
cated that the govemiient vas doing a good Job in the Viet IJane 
Vtax* Other corj^enbs included the foUo'-d-ng: 

• tliree praising the Federal government for welfare (pfj) 

• two stating that the Federal go eronent was doing a 
good job of Iceeping law and order (3fj) 

• t'jo na^J.ng the Federal Housir-g Progran as a good thing, 
(3^^) 

• •• twelve iiiscellaneous ccrrients '^riiich included such things 

as: fighting, pollution, getting jobr, for people, 
keeping schools running well, and helping with peace and 
freedom (1%). 

When controlling for location, n^ain the percentage of subjects 
naming something good is considerably higher in response to the 
Federal Gcvemnent than to the local govera-nent. These percentages 
are shown in Table 55 • 



TABLE 55 

Can You Name Something That You Think the U.S. Goverrjnent 
In Washington, D X . /^2.achu3L County/ Jacksonville City 
Government Is Doing T'nat jls Very Good? Percentage of 

Responses For Urban and Rural Subjects 

Ilaned Did Not Ila^e 

Federal Govemnient 

Rural 51^ 49^ 

Urban h6 

Local Goverrjaent 
Rural kh 56 
Urban 35 65 

In Table 55 it can be seen that for both urban and rural groups 
the percentages of response to the Federal Goverrjient are qxiite 
similar, however, the difference between the percentages of positive 
responses relative tc the two govemnents is somewliat larger for 
urban subjects than for rural subjects. Apparently, these urban 
children, are considerably nore aware of the good things the 
Federal Govemnent does tlan the good performed by their city 
government • 

A coirrparison of buys' and girls' responses, presented in Table 
56, a"" so shows that for both sexes there are nore responses about 
the good perforrnance of Federal Government than of 7->cal goverr^.ent* 
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The na.Jor difference in boys' and girls' responses was in regard to 
Federal Govenment, The percent of sirls na:rJ.ng something good vas 
notably higher than that percentage for boys, 

TilBLS 56 

Can You Ilanie Sonet hing You Thir.k the \J,S. Governnent 
In Washingto::, D*C •/.^iachl^a Coiu.ty/ Jacksonville City 
Goverru-ent Is Doing That Is Very Good? Percentage of 
Responses According to Sc:< 





I.'a:r.ed 


Did Kot Kama 


Federal Goverrjjsnt 






Boys 


hn 


53:^ 


Girls 




k2 


Local Government 






Boys 


38 


62 


Girls 


in 


5? 



The good things raried in reference to the local govemnient also 
ranged videlj^ But here too sor.ie general categories emerged • The 
largest of these was helping the pool and/or needy, Trus vas naned 
by six children, 8^ of the total interview sa7.ple. Five children, 
650 of the total, si-iply stated that the local government ''h,elped 
people'* and there vas no specific reference to the typ^ of help 
given. The reminder of the consents included: 

• • . tvo references to the local government helping to provide 

housing (3^) 

• •• tvo praising the local goverrjuent for fighting pollution 

... tvo nasied helping the unenployed as that which is good (3^) 
.•. another tvo referred to inaintainance of tne local areas as 
good (3^) 

and the regaining seven indicated lalscellaneous responses, 
such as helping people in Black schools, keeping people 
healthy, vorking hard, and bpending money on recreation. 

Criticisms of the Federal and local goverrments vere not as 
numerous as statements of poraise. Although large percentages of the 
interviewed children indicated that they could not na^jie anything 
good regarding the Federal and local governments, neither could 
mny children state a specific criticism. The percentages of children 
vho named and did not name something the Federal and local governments 
vere doing veil are sl:own in Table 57,, page 79. 

A comparison of the percentages of rural and urban subjects 
citing criticises is presented in Table 58. From the data in this 
table it can be seen that although the percentages of children stating 
criticisms of the Federal agency are considerably higher than the 
con*espouding percentages regarding the local goverrjr.ents, the only 
rather sizeable percentage of criticisms relative to either govern- 
mental level came from the ;irban group. Ac shown in the table, kk"^ 
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Can You Name Something You Think the U.S. Governnient 
In Washington^ D.C./Alach^oa Coiinty/jacksonviile City 
Goverrinent Is Hot Doing Well? Percentace of Respondents 
Stating and Not Stating Criticisn - Total Inter\'"ievr 

Sample 

Stated Criticisn ICo Critic isia 
Federal Government 35/^ 65^^ 
Local Government 8 92 

of the urban children offered a criticisri of the Federal Goveriment^ 
only 29^ of the urban sanple indicated a siiralar response and these 
dropped to 11^ for the urban children and 5^ for the rural children 
in reference to local govennent. 

TABLE 58 

Can You IJane Something You Thinl: the U.S. Government 
In Washington, D.C. /Alachua County/jacksonville City 
Government Is Not Doing Very Well? Percentage of 
Responses According to Location 





Stated Criticism 


No Criticisia 


Federal Government 






Rural 






Urban 




66 


Local Government 






Rural 


3 


95 


Urban 


11 


89 



When controlling for sex some notable differences are found in 
the percentages of criticism relative to the tvo governmental levels. 
Table 59 compares the percentage of boys and girls criticising and 
not criticising the local and Fed3ral agencies. 

As shown therein neither group differed or offered much criticise 
of local government, but these percentages increased s'narply in regard 
to the Federal Government. And, in comparison to the girls, an 
especially large percentage of male respondents stated a criticism of 
the Federal Government. 

The nature of the criticisms were quite varied. However, sev'=^Tal 
general areas of common concern were found. In the largest of these 
six children, 8^3 of the total sample, charged the govei^ment with 
making taxes too high. Four respondents, 5^ of the total, made 
general statements simply stating that the Federal Government wa.o 
"doing wrong." Mshandling money was ind-.cated by three children 
(4^). The same number indicated that there was not enough bein^ 
done about the war (k^) and another three (k^) said there was not 
enough being done about pollution. The remainder (10^) named a 
variety of miscellaneous criticisms which included such things as: 
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TABLE 59 

Can You Ilaae Sonethinc You Think the U.S. Governr.ent 
In V/ashington, D.C. /Alachua County/jacksonville City 
Govemr.ent Is Kot Doing L'ell? Percentage of Responses 



Federal Governnen-t 


Stated Criticisn 


lio Criticism 


Beys 
Girls 
Local Governraent 


23 


53^ 
77 


Boys 
Girls 


CO CO 


92 
92 



not providing housing for the poor, not doing an^'thing about unem- 
ployment, not sending food to starving people, and not fixing ud 
the tovns. 

In relation to local govera^ncnt a total of only six children, 
&p of the interview saraple offered criticisns. These included: 
not helping people, not stopping pollution, simply "doing nothing, 
and allowing electricity rates to be raised. 
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?P3i: IV - 



In the present inv: "ti/-itirn, ^ri::v;er^ to the fclloviih; Iao re- 
search quojtioni: v;.^re ^cu£;ht: 

!• V.l^at ic thf; nax'^o of the la.-^ic pciitlcal orien- 
tation of rlco:: clor.o!ioa>v schco] chi] ire:: In 
northorn I-icriia? 

2. Within thic pcpul-^tlcn of children ;;hat dif'for- 
ence.^ appear in *oho political cri-'^ntaLlc'n/ of 
thcr.v frc" rur^l ';r. i urban ar-^a. , \^\yr :^,ni j:lrl.\, 
and tho^e In varioa:, 1.3.- ? cocio-'^ccricr.lc, and 
grade levels 7 

Tlio fo]lo:-;in3 r.even arr-^c^ of political oiiem.tticn vere the foc- 
us of tha:- study: 

1. political efficacy 

2. political trus^ 

3. image of th.e f:overaT.ont 
image of the Pro.sidont 

^. iniag'"^ of the polioenian 

6. efficacy reaction.: to Federal, state, and local 
leve] s of govcrrjnent 

7. trust reactions to yeieral, state, and local 
levels of governr^.ent 

The first five of t}ie above areas were selected as deterrrdners 
of basic political orientation. Tnese areas ^/;ere chosen because of 
their thooreticcvl significance and because they had been V;idely used 
in politicial socialisation studies of children. 

The trust and efficacy reactions to the rederal, state, and 
^'ocal governments v;ere useJ to determine v;hicr. of these governments 
was viev/ed most favorably by the children surveyed in the present study. 
Hypotheses 

The follov/ing hypotheses v;ere tested in this study: 

1. No significant differences exist betv;een rural and 
urban subjects in all areas investigated (poli- 
tical efficacy, political trust, images of the 
President, the policeman, and the government, and 
efficacy and trust ratings of three levels of 
government) . 

2. No significant differences exist between child- 
ren in the various grade levels in all areas in- 
vestigated. 

3. IIo significant differences exist between boys and 
girls in all areas investigated. 

^. Ifo significant differences exist between children 
who fall within various I.Q,. levels in all areas 
investigated. 

5. No significant differences exist between children 
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I'v^r. vr.ri-u.: rocice^cricr-.ic r.trata in a]] a-^c.-..^ 

cf 3 nv-.v-ti -a^icn. 
Ar analy.-i,- viri'in;-- teohnlauo van uroj to test tho d-'tT-v- 
eno-,c. rolatlv- -.o pcl-lLio^: tru-. .-.-■ica.;y, and i:nr-e3 cf tho .-overn- 
mcnt, .■>-.-.•- i-r.t, -ini v,licr::-:. V:,^ v^r. cr chi square ^,az uzo5 to 
dc-.or-in- f-,- ::jni-:--co c: cli fie-T.c- in -.ru.-t and ofricacy roc:c- 
ticnc tc throo l-r-Jr of .%v-nj'ono. In all cf zhczn to^ts t-^^ .O"" ' 
level of prclaLility vt.- u.v. 1 a. -.he cri-.ericn of ricnif icancc . 

Proceduv',.- 



,:UL.v,jtr _f -.i.e j-.u v;e>-e yjy :-.la-k children in -rad--- 
.ivo tnrcud: oi:ht. -..-d.- jar.i.lo -.-.•ao c.-orio-.] cf 28: children randc:::- 
ly relec-ceu fr^r. rujral ochoc].- m Alaeiiua Ccuntv, hlorida and lt2i- 
Ui-ban children randomly cel-:cted fro- .^chccln located in the 'city 
of Jack.-cnville_. riorida. 

The incLra-/nt ad.':;ini.-terod to the total rorearch pcDulatncn 
war, a paper an.i pencil sui'vey v;hici: included indrvng of: political 
efficacy, politfcal truct, the ir.a-e:; of tne governnent, the Pr^.s^"- 
lentand po]ieerr.an, efficacy reaction.-; to three level.-, of cov^rn.--^nt 
ana trunt reaction.-- to three levels uf ccvern.-r.ent . Th- f-'-v-t i-^^ve ' 
mdexer (polit;ical efficacy, political tru.:t, and :.ho i:.-.arcc)"vorc 
modeled clo;:ely after .".irr.ilar inioxer. u^ied wide.lv in prev^'cu'- noli- 
tical coGia3i„ation ctir3iec. The -ca3e.- used to .r.oajuk efficacy and 
trust reaction:-, to three levels cf ccvernn:ent were extensions of the 
poetical truct and eff ir.acy indexes noted above. These indexes 
were reworded to ask respondentr wiiich level of t'cverar.ont ( -tate 
local, or Federal) was r.ost trustwortiiy and responsive to the^t^eoDle. 

A fcllcv up interview cf 73 children was also conducted*. Kiis 
was done to cither further data relative to the areas of political 
orientation dolt with in this study. Tne interview items were based 
on SL-ilar questions used in prior investigations of children's 
political orientaticn. 



Findings 

General Positive - i:-\^at ive Ori entation 

Amor^ this study's subjects, generally negative political 
orientations were fotmd to prevail. 

In terns of political efficacy a large majority cf the subjects 
surv -..a. indicated medium to low levels of efficacy while only la"' 
of total 3ar:ple indicated high levels of efficacy. -urthe-^.T^ore 
the percentage of children in the high efficacy range tended to ' 
aecrease frcn^. the fifth to the eighth grades while the nercentages in 
.he low efficacy range increased across these grades. W-n compared 
witn children involved in sirdlar studies the subjects of the present 
research indicated generally lower levels of efficacy. This was fne 
case m regard to both Flack and modal children who were th^ subiects 
of other investi-ations. 

Levels of political trust among the r^resent research poou- 
lation also tended to be low. The proportion of children in the high 
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tru:;t ^ntcr'-Vj ran^; . 1 frcr r--vo::t- :n zc. vv.--^:.-y - thr^o Lcr c- nt -"^crc,^ 
the fifth ^Ivcu:'. cljrrfr. ;r:. 1 ^ l^'V'l/. In the I...;; ^ru.:':* csi.orcry tr.:-^ 
rarf;*-'* v;ar f r. nir.:t?-'.n thli-\;,- - four p-'^r cont und the r.odiun. 
catorcry r':in:o:l fi^^cr. fcr^y - cijh*: fif^y - .:^von per cent. 

W*on ccr.pur''! zc :r*ih in .:iri3^r r^udyj tho r^re- 

sent r/'S'jfjoC'C in-icot:! .'on' r'/.Ily rir.ilar Icvelc of tru:-^, ric.cv'-.r , 
in tho ccirr-.rircn .^Lujy a :>:n/i^ r'.hZy I'xvv^v ]^erc-.r.ta«jf cf fif^h 
and sixth rr .. i-: c;.i: :ron i:. : i :-;Lt'' hi:':, level.-: of trujL than lid th--^ 
fifth and ci:-.th c^\\~: youn^.^tor.: ci the prccnt invc::oiratiGn. Ani, 
accorJin; tc data CLncornjn- th-j pc]iti?al tru:'t Irv-.-lc of rr.v.dal 
chilirt n, .^.uh.joctc cf th.'^: prc-^nt .:tu.V/ ^^^o decid^j Insz tracer n.^ 
t;; cor.j.^iricon. 

ihc cub^oct:- rur/oy^d hor^- aZ.^ indlcavd c::enrr-ii:y ncjativo 
reaction/ in rccpm-o both t}>j iri.art cf t:.e jovcrir-.-'nt urid c:" tiio 
Precidcnt. V:ith V':ry fo>; evacpticn^ th^- -varicur. cuh nrcup.: *./ithin th'"' 
reccarch population obtained n.^'jan ccxjvoc on tlio jr:r:Go cf the {govern- 
ment and rr^::ident indexo.: vhich reflected ne;;:ativc reactions to 
these tv;c political ohjectc, 

il:e only exception to the trend of generally negative atti- 
tudes was in r:action to tlio policeran. The varicu:- ,:ub (;>xup not. 
scorer, on the ir^.a^e of the police:r.an ind::x nearly all indicated 
po.-^itrve rather than negative evaluations. 

Efficacy An-l Trurt :• paction:^ To £dlill£iil? ^"^^''-'^o, An 1 Lc-cal Gcv^ra^^.ent 

Of the tliree level j cf r;ovorii::.-:nt , the locn Tev^Tl v;a;: rr.ojt 
t>equ'>ntly cho:'.en ar. that agency vhieh oozt focter.: and cur.tainc the 
cltir.en'c efforts to be politically efficacous. V;ith one exception 
the various sub c^cup^ ; rural, urban, boyc, zivlz^ grade, I.Q, and 
socioecono.Tiic levels, chose the local rovernr.ent a £;reater nercent- 
age of tirr.e.^ than the Federal or state agencies. Only the lev; I.Q, 
group chose another goveranent (Federal) as frequently as the local 
goverament. And, in th.is regard, tiie state gcveranicnt was least 
frequently cliosen by this research population. 

In contrast to the efficacy reactions, the Federal agency is 
apparently seen as the most trustv;crthy cf the three governir.ents. 
All of the various sub groups delt with in the study chose the Fed- 
eral governinont a considerably greater percentage of times than 
either of the other levelso The local {^*overa*nent was accorded some- 
what more trust than the state goverament except by seventh grade, 
eighth grade, and rural sue samples. 

Differences According To Various Sub C-roups 

In regard to political efficacy, political trust, image of 
the goveraT.ent and image of^ the President, no significant differences 

were found according to location. Tiius, for these areas of investi- 
gation, the null h.ypotheses regarding the differences between ^arban 
and rural subjects v;ere accepted. How^iver, the null h^Tiotheses 
concerning urban and rural differen 'es relative to the image of the 
policeman, and efficacy and tz^ust reactions to three levels of gov- 
erament, were rejected. Urban children were significantly m.ore posi- 
tive in their rating of the policeman than were rural children. 
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In cheir efficacy reacoicn.: a ccnjlioracjy £> eater percentage of 

\irtan children favored the local governr.-nt than did rural children 
and the reverse vac true In relation to the Federa?i goverrj^ent. 
Efficacy reactions to the ctate goverm^.ent differed lit-.le for the 
two groups. 

In their truct reactions to the levels of goverrjr.ont, the 
Federal level var, rated the hirhe.V. by coth groups, but tr ^ percent- 
age of tl.T.es rural cuc.ject:: choce the Federal gcvernrient cv^r the 
other tv/O v;:^- considerahly larger than tha^. percentage for the 
urban sarr.ple. Also, the urcan group chose the local gcvern:::ent a 
notably greater percentage of the tir.e than did rural children. 
There >;as little difference cetv;eon the groups in their reaction 
to go\''errjr.ent at the state level. 

Sex Differences 

Ko significant differences vere found between toys and girls 
in n.ean scores on the political efficacy, political trust, and image 
of the governr.ent indexes, or in thoir efficacy and trust reactions 
to three levels of government, rcr "hese areas of investigation, 
therefore, the mill h;y'potheseG regardrr.g sex differences were accep- 
ted. 

Only in regard to the in.ages of the President and the police- 
manvere there srgnificant difx^erences between boys and girls. In 
both cases the girls indicated distinctly more positive attitudes 
toward these, figures than did the boys. Tne null yhpotheces regard- 
ing sex differences in ratings of the policer:an and zho President 
were, 'therefore, rejected. 

Grade Level Differences 

i.'o significant differences acroirs grade levels were deter - 
mined in political efficacy, political trust, or in trust reactions 
to three levels of govem.T:ent. For these areas of invest: gat icn the 
null hypotheses concerning grade level differences were accepted. 
However, the null hypotheses concerning grade level differences 
regarding the iniages of the govern.T:ent , President, and policeman and 
efficacy reactions to three lev^els of government were rejected. In 
reaction to the policeman and the government, m.ean rating scores 
reflected a sharply increasing negative view across the fifth through 
eighth grade groups. Reaction to the President was not so consistent, 
however. Here the m:ost positive image occured among the fifth grade 
sample and the least positive image was indict. ted by the si>rth grade 
sample. The seventh grade children were considerably m.ore positive 
in their view of the President than v;ere the sixth grade, children, but 
seventh graders were less positive than fifth grade children. The 
eigntn grade sar.ple was slightly less positive in their view of the 
President than -.;as the seventh grade sam.ple. 

In their trust reactions to three levels of govei'^m.ent the 
percentage of -imes the local goverrjnent was chosen over the other 
two dropped continuously from the fifth thorough eighth grade. And, 
although the Federal goverr-m.ent was most frequently chosen as the 
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moso tru3o.:oruhy agency , fifth gradorc cr/ose this level of govern- 

inent a decideily cr.aller percentage of the tirr.e ohan did children in 
the other throe grade;i. 

I.Q . Pifferences 

Children in z:,e high, rnedi-^-., and lew I.Q, categories did not 
differ significantly in their r.e-n .:core3 on the efficacy ana i-age 
of the President indexes nor in their tract reactions to three lev- 
els of govera-ent . For thes^ areas of investigation, then, the null 
hypotheses regarding differences according to I.Q.. vere accepted. 

Significant differences were found among children in the var- 
ious I.Q. gioups in their political trust levels, their i-ages of 
the policeman and governrent, and in their efficacy reactions to local, 
Federal, and state govei-n:r.ent . 7nus for these areas of investigation 
the null 'cyvozhczes regarding differences according to I.Q, level 
"wr.re rejected. 

In regard to political trust, it vas foiuid that children in 
the high I.C. group indicated a corr.paratively high level of trust but 
this level dropped sharply and continuously across the rr.ediij.T. and low 
I.Q. groups. 

Differences bet-iveen I.Q. groups on the iirrage of the governr.ent 
and the ir.age of the policenan index were unusually sir.ilar^in pattern. 
Children in the high I.e. category obtained n:ean scores vhich indicated 
an except ion ^.lly niore positive reaction to the police.-nan and the gov- 
ernrient than did the mean scores of children in the other tv/o groups. 
Also, the inean scores dropped continuously and dramatically across the 
ir.ediuin and lov; I.Q. levels. 

In their efficacy reactions to three levels of governn;ent, the 
percentage of tir?.es local gcvernr:ent 7;as chosen increased consider- 
ably fro-: the lov7 to high I.Q. groups while the percentage of tiir.es 
the Federal agency vas chosen decreased sharply frorr. the high to lov 
levels. There vere only slight' differences in the percentage of tines 
the three groups chose the state govermr.ent. 

Differences According To Socioeconorlc Strata 

No significant differences -//ere found between children in th^ 
three socioeconomic strata in their political trust levels, their 
images of the President, government, and policeman and their trust 
reactions to three levels of government. For these areas the null 
hypotheses relative to differences according to socioeconomic strata 
were accepted. 

Only in regard to political efficacy and efficacy reactions 
to three levels of government was there a rejecticn of the null 
hypotheses concerning differences between socioecononiic groups. The 
high socioeconomic group indicr.ted a much higher degree of efficacy 
than either- the medium or low groups. And in their efi^icacy reactions 
to the various governmental levels the socioeconomic groups differed 
most in the percentage of times they chose the Federal and local lev- 
els. The percentage cf times children in the high socioeconomic 
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strata cho.ie the rejeral government over the ether two vas extrerne- 
ly lew in comparison zo the sare percenca^ei for these in the mei- 
iuin and lew sociceecnor.ic categories. There was also a notatle diff- 
erence in the percentage- of tirres each group chose the local gov-*' 
ernr.ent. Here the greatest percentage was reccried for children in 
the upper scciceconcT.ic strata ar.i these percentages dror.oed rather 
sharply across the r.iediur ar:i lew groups /There was essentially no 
difference in tne various group reactions to the state gcvernr.ent. 



Conclusions 

Political Efficacy 

Tv;o of the present study's findings relative to oeliticai 
efficacy r^an counter to the results of previous investigations. 
First, it was found that the levels of efficacy indicated by the 
older children were no higher than the levels indicated by the 
younger children. This finding is contrary to tho^-e of every other 
study which has delt with political efficacy of similar age subjects. 
Regardless of race it has been found repeatedly that the level of 
eff^icacy rises an^ong the older groups of children. -3 

Another finding of the present study which conflicts with the 
results of prior investigations is in the relationshin of intelli- 
gence and efficacy. Although these prior investigations have all 
delt with modal children, it has been found that high intelligence 
is positi/ely related to high efficacy. By contrast, there were no 
significant differences in the efficacy levels of this study's high 
medium, and low I.Q. groups. ' 

It has been argued that the more intelligent child, that is; 
the child with the higher I.Q., is more able to understand his 
surroundings and hence is more likely to believe he can influence 
his environment. It has also been argued that political efficacy 
is a nom?. Jo be learned and intelligent children are more likely to 
learn it. While these arguments may explain the results of prior 
studies focused on the modal child, they do not hold for the child- 
ren of the present study. Of the three I.Q. groups surveyed here, 
those in the low category indicated higher efficacy. levels (though 
not significantly higher) than did subjects in the high and medium 
I.Q. categories. 

The generally low levels of efficacy reflected by the pre- 
sent research population are probably best explained in terms of 
economic deprivation. In a comprehensive study of Am.erican school 
children, Coleman found that youngesters from low economic levels 
were less likely to feel they could control their environment than 
those from high economic levels. ^5 Previous studies concerned with 
the political efficacy levels of children have also found that those 
from^low socioeconomic backgrounds perceive them.selves and their 
families as^ having comparatively little say in or control over the 
government . 
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Since a largo majority cf tho present researr" Dopulaticn can;e 
from fariilies //hore the brea<l:cinr.er3 held lo;v incoT.o .jchs it see.T.s 
reaconable zo conclu:l3 that eccnc.r.ic depravation had an important eff- 
ect on the efficacy levels cf tho^e childr^.n.-^: This conclusion is 
strengthened hy the fact that the only significant difference in eff- 
icacy levels of the present research population occured across socio- 
economic rrcups. C.'illiren in the lew sociceccnc-ic group vere the lo'.^- 
est in efficacy level, there ^-as a rr.oderate increase in* efficacy 
among children in the mediaT. economic categcr^^', and the level of eff- 
icacy increased dra-.atically ar.ong those in the upper sccioecono-ic 
strata. 

A serious: implication of these findings is that the prospects 
of increasing level j of efficacy among the present researoh^opula- 
tion appear unlikely. As these children actually indicated a^de- 
crec.se in efficacy across the fifth through eighth grades, it would 
seem that maturity has ,if anything, the effect of diminishing 
feeling^ of efficacy. Also, if the lev; feelings of efficacy are the 
result of economic deprivation, the efficacy levels of thes4 child- 
ren are unlikely to change unless- their economic level m^oves sharply 
upward. Given the evidence regarding the upward mobility of Blacks 
in oiu: society a significant rise in their collective economic sta- 
tus seems unlikely to come for years to com.e. 

Political Trust 

The subjects of the present study were found to indicate low- 
er levels of political trusc than either the Blc^ck or modal children 
who were subjects of similar investigations. This finding lends som.e 
weight to the assertion that over time Black children have becom.e 
increasingly negative in their political outlook, esDecially in terms 
of political trust. In a survey of political socialization research 
dealing with Black children, Abramson has noted that the studies con- 
ducted prior to 1967 found these children indicating generally high 
levels of political trust - as high or higher than \vhite children.-? 
After 1967, Abram.son notes, various researchers found that the level 
of trust for Black youths was miuch lower than that for VJhite children. 
Although the present investigation did not include a com.parison of 
political trust levels by race, these levels tended to be low for the 
youngsters surveyed here - as low as those reported in a recent in- 
vestigation of Black children from the North. ^Thus the present inves- 
tigation, by providing no contrary evidence, lends a degree of sup- 



^ In section II of this report it was pointed out that over 90f; of the 
occupations listed for the parents of this research population were 
of the low skill - low incom.e types. By using Hollingshead' s system 
of determining* socioeccnom.ic status on the basis of occupation and 
education, three socioeconomic levels were identified, but the num- 
ber of subjects in the upper and middle levels totaled only thirty - 
two and eighty - eight respectively. 
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port to AbrarriGon's oontenx^icn that political mistrust appears to be 
growing anong Black youth. 

The only significant differences in the political trust level 
of the children .surveyed in ^hls 3::uiy was between the various I.Q. 
groups. The level of trust 7:a3 cc.r.paratively high for these in the 
high I.Q. category, but these levels diminished sharply and contin- 
uously across the mediur. and lo;: I.Q. groups. As there are no prior 
inpirical data relating in^ejligenco to feelings of political trust, 
the present finding is difficult co explain. Logically it could be 
argued that intelligent persons are discrir.inating and, therefore, 
are less likely to see politicians as dishonest. Hov/ever, it might 
also be argued that these with lov;er intelligence might be incap- 
able of finding fault v/ith their political leaders and their ultim- 
ate trust levels would tend to he high. Obviously, further data 
regarding intelligence and political trust are needed before m.ore 
refined, conclusions can be drawn relative to this concern. 

I mage Of The Government 

The present research population indicated generally negative 
reactions to the goverrj^ient . V;ith few exception3 the mean scores on 
the image of the government index were closer to the negative rather 
than the positive end of the rating continuum. 

Among the grade level sub samples fifth grade children obtain 
ed mean scores on the government index which indicated a generally 
positive view of the governjnent. However, there was a rapid and 
statistically significant decline in these scores across the grades. 
This result suggests that as they m.ature, the subjects of this 
study become -increasingly aware of the negative aspects and harsh 
realities of govern-mental affairs. 

A rapid decline in the government *s image also occurred 
across the high to low I.Q,. groups. Children in the high I.Q. cate- 
gory were quite positive in their rating of the governm.ent but 
there was a sharp drop in this rating for medium I.Q. subjects and 
another exceedingly sharp decline for those in the low I.Q. cate- 
gory. Here, too^ as in relation to political trust, the children 
with the higher I.Q.'s are apparently more inclined to base their 
reactions on the positive rather than the negative aspects of 
government . 

Image Of The President 

Generally negative reactions :.o the President were also found 
to prevail among the present research population. As in their reac- 
tions to the government, the various sub group scores were nearly 
all closer to the negative rather than the positive end of the rat- 
ing continuum. The only significant diifei-ences in the rating of the 
President were between boys and girls and across grade levels. 

Fifth grade children rated the President relatively high, 
but these ratings declined across the grade levels. This pattern of 
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declining pre.^iientiai i .age arr.cng the older groups of elov.entary 
school rhil-iren raz been icMni to be the ca£:e in previous sti^dies 
with both rlack and vrrate subject.; .^8 It vculd appear that for the 
the younger children of both races the President* is seen virtually 
as a den:igcd but his in.agj becores r:;0re realistically perceive! as 
these youngsters r.ature. The ir.p:?rtant racial difference is in the 
rate of decline, as previous research has shc:-m the ir.age, of the 
President to diminish ir.uch riore raoidly am.on^: Black than a^.on^ 
V.Txite children 

As noted above,, the present research popular.ion sho/ed a gen- 
eral de.cline in the LT.age of the President across the age - grade 
levels. However, v:hen controlling for sex, different patterns enierg- 
ed. r'or fifth grade girls the President's inrge was quite positive,' 
it declined scr.e-.;hat for girls in the sixth grade, then noved in- 
creasingly toward the positive eni of the continuu.-n across grades 
seven and eight. Eighth grade girls were slightly r::ore positive in 
their view of the President than were fif^th grade girls^. The pattern 
for boys was r.;uch different. In the fifth and seventh grades the 
boys indicated relatively positive views of the President w::ile 
their counterparts in the sixth and eighth grades were exceptionally 
negative in this regard. It is difficult to say why girls and boys 
differea so widely in their views, yet these differences might be 
attributed to p.aturity. Fecause they generally nature earlier than 
boys, the girls may have formed a more "set" view of the President 
and are less likely to alter that view fron year to year. 

Image Of The Policeman 

Of the three political objects (governinent , policer.an, and 
President) rated by -his study's subjects, only the' policeman was 
apparently seen in a generally favorable light. All of the various 
sub groups except those in the low I.^. category obtained mean 
scores on the inage of the policeman index which reflected positive 
rather than negative reactions. 

The subjects' reactions to the policeman also differed from 
their reactions to the government and the President in the number of 
significant differences which occurred between sub groups. These 
included significant differences between boys and girls^, rural and 
urban groups, those in the various grade levels, and those in the 
various I.Q. categories. 

In regard to urban and rural differences, urban children 
obtained a mean score on the policeman's image index that was sig- 
nificantly higher (more positive) than the index score for rural 
children. This finding is sor.ewhat surprising in that during the 
two years prior to the time this study was carried out, the Jack- 
sonville police end Black Jacksonville residents had been in a n^am- 
ber of confrontations several of which resulted in the city's mayor 
declaring curfews in the neighborhoods where the "disturbances'' had 
occurred. Such action had been taken twice a few m.onths before this 
survey was conducted, lio such confrontations and/or curfews apparent- 
ly occurred in the areas from which the rural subjects of this- 
study cane. 
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The negative effects of the diff ic^J.ties between Jackson- 
ville Black? anci the police ir.ay, hovever, have been off.-et for -ho 
^orban children by a series of locally run television ads ^•;hi'^h shov; 
a Black Jacksonville policen-.an prcncting the police departrricnt . 
Also, there is a prcgrari of police public relations which involves 
visits to the schools by pclice:r.en who show the children fiLns and 
discuss their duties with the youngsters. Such prograr.s r.ay not 
only offset possible negative attitu:linal effects bu"- may also 
have contributed to the creation of positive attitudes aiTiong the 
urban subjects surveyed in this study. 

In regard to boys' and girls' ratings of the policerr.an, 
girls were found to be significantly mere positive than were boys. 
This finding and the fact that girls were also significantly more 
positive in their view of the President, suggests the' the male - 
female political differences which have been determinea ar:cng adults 
may already be partly established in the present research popula- 
tion. If this is true, tr.ese children are, perhaps, unique in this 
regard as no such differences have been reported in other studies 
of either Black or VJliite children of this age. 

Significant differences in the image of the policeman were 
also determined across grade levels. M-an scores on the image of 
the policeman index were lower for children in the upper grades 
than for children in the lower grades. Tnis trend, which is con- 
sistent with the findings of previous research, suggests that older 
children appear to becom.e more aware of the policeman's negative 
attributes than do the younger children. 

The differences in reaction to the policeman by children in 
the various I.Q. groups followed patterns which were similar to 
their ratings of the governm.ent. The highest ratings of the Police-' 
m.an were indicated by children in the high I.Q. category, these 
ratings declined somewhat for the medium I.Q. group, and there was 
a dram.atic- decline in rating am.ong -hildren in the low I.Q. level. 
This finding plus the fact that the va>^ious I.Q. groups showed 
similar patterns in terms of political trust and reaction to the 
President suggests that for the present research population I.Q. 
may be an important factor in the quality of their relationship 
with the political system. 

Efficacy Reactions To Federal , State, And Local Government 

In response to the various items which ask subjects to indi- 
cate the level of government that best fosters and sustains effi- 
cacy am.ong the citi::enry, the research population chose the. local 
government the greatest percentage, of times, and the Federal govern- 
ment was generally selected a slightly greater percentage of times 
than tne state government. The basis of the choice of local govern- 
m.ent may be sim.ply that the local agency is the smallest and phy- 
sically closest of the three and is therefore viewed as the most 
controllable and responsive to its constituents. 

Three sub groups differed significantly in their efficacy 
reactions: urban and rural groups, those in the various I.Q. levels. 
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and those in the three socioeccnor.ic categories. 

In regard to '.irban anl rural differoncei: it vas found th.at 
urban children cho::o the local govorn.T.ent ao best a considerahly 
greater pe}''':enta£o of the time than aid the raral -children. The 
state and r^ederal levels were .cero chosen a somewhat greater pro- 
portion of the tir.G by the r^oral group than by the ^orban subjects. 
This difference night be attricuted to the kind of public exposure 
the Jacksonville governrr.ent receiver. Jacksonville's political 
officials are given a considerable a considerable air.ount of cover- 
age in the various local news media and city council meetings are 
frequently shovm in their entirety on educational T.V. No such cov- 
erage is afforaed the Alachua County/ (rural) gov^rnnont although 
the local papers give considerable space to the affairs of the 
county goveraTiont. 

In regard to differences across I.Q. groups, it was found 
that children in the high and m^edi.ur. categories were essentially 
the same in the percentage of timies they chose the various govern- 
ments. However, , children in the low I.Q. grou;o chose the Federal 
government a considerably greater percentage of times and the local 
government a considerably sm.aller percentage of tim.es than did the 
two other I.Q. groups. It is possible that the children vith higlier 
I.Q,.*s are more aware of the difficulties of reaching and affecting 
the larger and more distant Federal and state agencies. It m.ay also 
be that the higp.er I.Q. children are more aware of the practical 
economic limitations relative to their influencing and/or obtaining 
a response from the Federal and state goverrjnents . As noted earlier, 
even though it was possible to divide the present research popula- 
tion into three socioeconomic levels using a form.ula involving 
education and occupation, the vast majority of subjects came from 
families of low economic status. The children with higher I.Q. *s 
m.ay be more prrceptive regarding their ovm economic situation and 
the ultimate implications that situation has for directly affecting 
governmicnts which are m.ore discant and mure complex than the local 
unit. 

Difierences between the various socioeconomic groups lay in 
their efficacy reactions to the Federal and local governm.ents . The, 
percentage of tim.es the local agency was chosen rose sharply and 
continuously from the low to the high socioeconomic groups and just 
the reverse was true in relation to the Federal agency. The basis 
of this finding may lie in the possibility that those in bhe high 
socioeconomdc group are much less likely to rely upon Federal pro- 
grams of assistance to meet their needs than are those from the low 
economic group. As a result children in the high group may not 
perceive the Federal governm.ent as particularly responsive to them.. 

Responses to three interview questions were also relevant to 
this area of investigation. These questions were: If you wrote a 
letter to (l) the President, (2) the governor; (3) the mayor/ county 
comjnissioner, would he care about what you had to say? Overall, the 
percentage of respondents who believed the President would care 
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was larger than the correspcndinj percentageo for either the gc/ern« 

or or local officials. It would seer, given the generally favorable 
efficacy reactions to local governir.ent , that the local official 
would have been perceived as ti.e politicnl fi^vare n:ost likely to 
care about the recpondent's letter. Instead, the percentage of res- 
pondents who believed the local official "would care" was even -or:e- 
what less than tha^ percentage for the {^.overnor. Apparently, for 
these children, the individual official -ay be seen a? rerponsive 
even though the gcveraT.ental level he represents is not. 

Trust F^acticns To Three Levels Of Govenment 

In contrast to efficacy reaction:;, it was the Federal govern- 
ment that was chosen as the ir.Oct trustworthy of the tlu-ee agencies in 
question. Every sub group within the research population chose the 
Federal government a greater percentage of tir.es\han the local or 
state govora^nents - 

Differences in trust reaction were found between rural and 
urban groups and across grade levels. 

Rijral children chose the Federal goverar.ent a notably greater 
percentage of times than did the urban group, and urban children 
cho.'je local government a consider^ably greater percentage of tin:es 
than did their rural counterparts. Threr was little difference in 
regard to state goverrjr.ent . 

It is possible that for the rural children the visibility of 
the Federal government via the various media and the relatively 
little exposui^e of the local and state goveraments contributes to 
a more favorable reaction to the Federal level. 

Exposure by the media may also bj a factor contributing to 
the comiparitively high percentage of times the local goveramont was 
chosen by urban children. It was pointed out previously in this dis- 
cussion that Jacksonville's political affairs receive broad coverage 
by the local media and this may have some degree of positive effect 
on the urbaii children's trust of local government. 

In regard to differences across grade levels, it was found 
that the percentage of times the local government was chosen de- 
cn ased markedly and continuously across the fifth through eighth 
grades. Another sharp difference occurred in reaction to the Feder- 
al government. The percentage of tim.es fifth grade children chose 
the Federal unit was consid::rably smaller than the corresponding 
percentages for sixth, seventh, and eighth graders. For this research 
sample it appears that the trust credited to local government dimin- 
ishes as the child matures while the trust of Federal governm.ent 
tends to increase along the age dimension. 



Implications For The Public School 

An Educ ati onal Need 

3n the introduction of this report it was pointed out that the 
present, study was designed for two purposes: (l) to describe and com- 
pare the political orientations of fourth through ei^rhth -rade Biac> 



children frorr. a rarai ar.I an 'orban c-^ttir^ of ncrtkern Florida; ani 
(2) to use the findings of Ihic research 'o cicterr.inc vr.ethcr a I'xeed 
for political edujaticn prCbr'j":.- exio^r, . 

The findin^ir - the dcccripticno and cojT'.parisor.c - have been 
delt with h,>rc, but theco do not of thcr.colvo?" deterrrine thc^necj' 
for appropriate school prorrar... Cuch dctorminaticnc are cs ally 
value jud/j-entr, ba?ed on a ccr.plox of phiiorcchical Docition.-: -e- 
gardinc Ihc purporec of educatior. and 'uhe nlation/hio of the rchool 
to the political cyste-. In thin regard, then, the interpretation.: 
conclusions, and rccon-:nendation.-, prccentod beiow are priir.arily'ex- ' 
presGionj of the preccnt writers philo^-ophies . 

If the position tahen is that schools should striv" to p^-^- 
petuate tho cociety's political systen; through prcerar.r dosignerto 
instill positive attitudes toward and an appreciation for that cys- 
ton, then the negative orientations found to prevail ar.ong the child- 
ren surveyed in the present research have defined an educational 
need. 

To meet that need it night be argued that bigger and better 
programs of instilling positive attitudes are roauired. However 
concerted efforts to instill supportive political attitudes are' 
questionable in that such endeavors contravene some of the princi- 
pal tenets on /nich the political syster. is supposed to be based, 
nair.^'ly: freedom of choice and open consideration of societal isr.ues. 
Furthermore, the sociopolitical realities of Klack children's lives* 
seem likely to negate the intended effect of programs designed to" 
"sell" the system regardless of the enthusiasni with which such oro- 
grams are rendered. In this regard, Cleary has pointed out that* the 
school's efforts to present an idealised view of the political sys- 
tem to you,ng children may well lead to overreaction when they mat- 
ure and become exposed to a more realistic view of American poli- 
tics. ?0 Cleary also asserts that such overreaction may be espec- 
ially likely for members of minority groups. As youngsters^ Cleary 
notes, thor,e from minority groups are taught to believe that equality 
of opportunity and equal rights before the law are taV:en for granted 
m the American society. As adults, however, they are likely to suf- 
fer inequities brought on by prejudice and discrimination. Exper- 
iencing such inequities, Cleary contends, may well lead to the poli- 
tical disillusioa-r-ent which has been found to be an important under- 
lying cause of ghetto riots. 

Assuming, then, that programs designed to instill po..itive 
attitudes are both undesirable and unlikely to be effective, it 
might be argued, and often is in such cases, that the negative poli- 
tical orientations of the children studied here are simply no concern 
of the school. Such a stance, however, ignores the possible nega- 
tive implications of a situation in which m.ajor segments of the soc- 
iety differ widely in their political orientations. As Gree^ii'-rp- >^a- 
pointed out: ' 

Other things being equal, the degree of 
stability or instability in a political 
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rycter. ir dir^;?'-ly rroncrticnal to the 
di::tribut icn ^urp^rtv/o at^i .ude^ 

Furtherr.cre. tr.csc \<).o -.r^^ pr.'rarily ne5-:.t:ve in ^r.-^jir pclitica] 
orient r.v-; l-?Cvrc, pc* iti :%lly sp:,tr.etic rini/or ^3 ic^r.^^te.i- 

Tho ap:ith';tic :.rc pGlitic\l]y cr:p:0'-i. Thrcajri tr.oir apV,::y they 
rclinquirh r^Dy polit pcv^r cr -c!:trc?. th-\v r.ay have" real •i::cd', 
and ar. a rcrult ar^j control!^, i ^.n pc] Iticcil r.-attor.^. 

The alicna^od arc, cii •'i:'^ cth-^- i^-^-nJ^, ilkoly be ncLlvo cr 
potentia] er.or:ior- of the political ^^.^^e^.^'^ G:ven -vhie hi^nory of 
social and political Iniur.t i :e/ ciii'fere': by rl?;Cr; pooplo th^^ iir.ely- 
hood of vheir ali^,>:-jit lor. 13 n---:ther rurpri. in.:; ncr u; ju':ti f iabl*^. 
Hcv;ever, if ju-^h alieri;:tion 1" rr.an: f-.: oed in :;otc vhich arc per- 
ceived ar thr-~^atr to ti^c political valuer of the dor.i riant culture, 
seriour conflicts and oocial upheaval arc likely to rorult. 

Hot only are -.h.er.e under.irable conj-qucncc.3 of r:ajcr societal 
differences in political orientation, but in 3 i^fit cf the pc.-.;er the 
don:inant culture is able to niurler it vou3d appear t:.at any minor i'^y 
which ehocccG to conflict vitli that culture joopardir,e^ rather than 
enhancer itr. ciianeec of achievln.3 desir^^d political cutcc:r/jj. 

Thus it ic con-luoed by thi.: vriter that the rorults cf the 
pro:5ont otudy do in fact define an e j.u;;ational need. As nct'^d prt)- 
vioucly, thir need iz not to chan^ic Mack -liildren' 0 ner-itivo poli- 
tical attltuier to po::itive ones but to p. jvide pro5ra:no t]:a^ helo 
both young }flack.^: and V;hiter beccr.o avare of the prcnii^c and the 
failures of our political ::yrteni. f)Uc:: pro(;rar:;: .^liould also help 
children to define their ovn political co^lc, to become avare of the 
political cc'al conflicts vhicl: occur in a pluralistic society, and to 
help them reek r-clutionn to political problem^ through open and hon- 
est forms of inquiry. 

Obviously, th.e extension of th .y general rocomr.eniations 
into a substantive plan for political education is beyond the scope 
of this report. }iov;ever; the exten-ion and ultimate implerr.enLat ion 
of experimental program' based on these reeomrr.endations is viewed by 
this writer as an apprc iate means of dealir.g vit^h the political 
education need defined nere. 
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APPEhDIX A - RESEAIK'H INSTRUI-ENTS 
QUESTIONNAIRE AI® INTERVIFv.' SCHEDULE 
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n 



in IV 



I 1 



VI VII vin 



2 n 1 2 III' 4 5 5 7 8 IV r"""2 3 



vi_ 

VII 



vni 



Please Print 
Your name 
Tour address 



Your school 

Your grade in school (circle one) 5 5 S 7 5 
I am a (circle one) boy girl 

(Efficacy) 

1. What happens in the govemaent will happen no matter what people 

do. It is like the weather., there is nothing people can do 

about it. ^ ,^ , 

Don't know 

1. lES 2. yes 3. . \. no 5. NO 

I I □ No opinion Q Q 

2. There are some big powerful men in the government who are running 
the whole thing and they do not care about us ordinary people. 

DonM^know 

1. YES 2. yes 3. Q h. no 5- KO 

3. My flamily doesn't have any say about what the goverment does. 

Don't^ow 

^* ^ 2. 3. C/\ ^> no 5. no 

No opinion | | 



U. I don't think people in the government care much about what 
people like my family think. 

Don't knov 

^ 2. yes 3. 1^. no 5. RO 
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5. 



6. 



8. 



10. 



Citizens don't have a chance 
running the govercsienT.. 



1. 



YES 2. 



□ 



to say vhat they think about 
Don't knov 

□ 3. k. no 5. 

Ho ^pinion 

(Trust) 



yes 



no 5. NO 

o □ 



Do you think that 

A. hardly any people in the government are crooked 

B. not very laany people running the govemnient are crooked 
quite a few people running the govemaient are crooked. 

Do you think people in the govemnent 

^* don't vaste very siuch of the money ve pay in taxes 

B. -waste soae of the money ve pay in taxes 

C. vaste a lob of the money ve "pay in taxes. 

Hov mch of the time do you think you can trust the government 
to do vhat is right? 
A. only sc«ie of the time 
most of the time 
Just about always, 
you think that 

almost all the people running the government axe smart 
people vho usixally know vhat they are doing 
of those vho run the govemiaent, there are about as many 
people vho do not know vhat they are doing as there are 
smart people vho do know what they are doing 
most of the people running the government don't seen to 
know what they are doing. 
The government is run for the benefit of 

A. all the people 

B. most people 

C. a' few powerful groups of people, 
(image of the Government) 



B. 
C. 

Do 
A. 

B. 



C. 



Think of the government as it 
best describes what you think. 



really is. Circle the answer which 



U. The govern- 
ment never 
makes mis- 
takes. 
1. 

12. The govern- 
ment would 
always help 
me if I 
needed it. 



2. 

The govern- 
ment almost 
never makes 
mistakes. 
2. 

The govern- 
ment would 



3- 

The govern- 
ment some- 
times makes 
mist£Lkes. 

The govern- 
ment would 



almost always sometimes 
help me if I help ne if 
needed it* I needed it. 



k. 

The govern- 
ment often 
makes mis- 
takes. 
k. 

The govern- 
ment would 
seldom help 
me if I 
needed it. 



5. 

The govern- 
ment always 
makes mis- 
takes. 
5. 

The govern- 
ment would 
never want 
to help me if 
I needed it. 
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!• 

13* The govern- 
ment always 
makes iiapor- 
tant deci- 
sions • 
!• 

ih. The govern- 
ment can 
punish any- 
one. 

!• 

15 • The govern- 
ment alvays 
protects me* 

1. 

16 • The govern- 
ment euLvays 
keeps its 
promises. 
1. 

17* The govern- 
ment knows 
more than 
anyone. 



2. 

The govern- 
ment almost 
always makes 
important 
decisions, 
2. 

The govern- 
ment can 
punish al- 
most anyone. 
2. 

The govern- 
ment almost 
always pro- 
tects me. 
2. 

The govern- 
ment almost 
always keeps 



3- 

The govern- 
ment sorr.e- 
times makes 
important 
decisions. 
3- 

The govern- 
ment can 
punish some 
people. 
3- 

The govern- 
ment saae- 
times pro- 
tects me. 
3. 

The govern- 
ment sci-sa- 



k. 

The govern- 
ment seldom 
makes impor- 
tant deci- 
sions • 
k. 

The govern- 
ment can 
punish only 
a few people. 
k. 

The govern- 
ment seldom 
protects me 



5. 

The govern- 
ment never 
makes impor- 
tant deci- 
sions. 
5- 

The govern- 
ment can 
punish no 
one. 

5- 

The govern- 
ment never 
protects me. 



times keeps 
its promises, its pix^mises. 
2- 3- 



The govern- 
ment seldom 
keeps its 
promises. 



The govern- The govern- The govern- 
ments knows ment knows ment knows 
more than as much as less than 
fiOmostanjone. most people, most people. 



5. 

The govern- 
ment never 
keeps its 
prcxnises. 
5. 

The govern- 
ment knows 
less than 
anyone. 



(Image of the President ) 
Think of the President as he really is. Circle the answe-r vhich 
best describes what you think. 

18. 



19- 



20. 



1. 


2. 


3- 


4. 


5- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


dent is 


dent is 


dent is 


dent is 


dent is 


more power- 


more power- 


about as 


less power- 


less power- 


ful than 


ful than al- 


powerful 


ful than 


ful than al- 


anyone. 


most an. 


as most 


than most 


most any- 






people. 


people • 


one. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


k. 


5. 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


dent works 


dent works 


dents works 


dent works 


dent works 


harder than 


harder th£ui 


about as 


less than 


less them 


anyone. 


almost 


hard as 


most people. 


a] most 




anyone. 


most people. 




anyone. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


k. 


5. 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


dent always 


dent almost 


dent keeps 


dent usually 


dent aJbnost 


keeps his 


always keeps 


some of his 


does not 


never keeps 


promises. 


his promises 


. promises. 


keep his 


his promises. 








promises. 
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1 

J 




1 


0 


3- 


4. 






PI 




X xxive one 


X XX Ke xne 


I like the 


I like the 








nresiQeno 


jxesxQeno 


President 


President 


5 

J 






more than 


about as 


less than 


less than 






X xxive mo 00 


much as 1 


I like most 


I like 


1 




cui^ one • 


peopxe • 


xiJte most 
peopxe . 


people. 


anyone. 


4 




X • 


0 




h. 


5. 








i ne xTTtJbx- 


xne rxesx- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


1 




cLeno never 


aen 0 axmo c ro 


aeno some- 


dent usually dent almost 






makes mis- 


never makes 


times makes 


makes mis- 


always makes 








mx s oaKe s • 


mx&ooj^es . 


takes. 


mistakes. 






1 

X • 


0 




k. 


5. 


I 




xne xxcsx" 




xne xTesi«» 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 






Qeno vouJLci 


Qeno woiLXQ 


dent would 


dent vould 


dent would 






cLXWajro Wwtiio 


a 1 TilQiSo cLX— 


wcino 00 nexp 


seldom want 


not want to 


j 




i/O nex^ me 


vays wano 


me aoouo as 


to help me 


help me if I 






XX X neeQeQ 


00 nexp me 


much as most 


if I needed 


needed help. 


I 




he3jp. 


if I needed 
nexp. 


people if I 
needed help. 


help. 




i 




X« 


0 


3. 




5* 




oil 


JLXie xTCSl** 


me Jrresi- 


The Presi- 


The Pl^e si- 


The Presi- 






^7 vs^* yyi ly" 

aeno zoaj^es 


dent makes 


dent makes 


dent seldom 


dent almost 


i 
! 




XiupO X 1^ all 0 


xmpoxT>cLno 


important 


makes impor- 


never makes 


I 




CLeCXoXOIIo 


QeoxsxonD 


decisions 


tant 


in5>ortant 






oTT +V10 

H 1 1. one 


alm.ost all 


sometimes and decisions. 


decisions. 


1 

! 




tiiae* 


01 one oime . 


sometimes he 
doesn't. 










Xa 


0 


3. 


h. 


5. 


i 


25. 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


j 




ueiio Ccm 


tieno can 


dent can 


dent can 


dent can 






piiMj. sn 


puQx sn ax- 


punish some 


punish a 


punish no 


i 




ctnyone • 


mo So anyone. 


people* 


few people. 


one. 


t 




x« 




3. 


k. 


5. 




xne rresi- 


xne rpesi*» 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 






LieiiO rLTKJWo 


ueiio jsxiOwD 


dent knows 


dent knows 


dent knows 


1 




more than 


more than 


about as 


less than 


less than 






anyone. 


almost 
anyone • 


much as 
most people* 


most people. 


stnyone. 


1 




1. 


2. 


3. 


h. 


5. 




27. 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


The Presi- 


Tlie Presi- 






dent is 


dent is 


dent is 


dent is 


dent is 


1 




always a 


almost al- 


sometimes 


seldom a 


never a 


f 




leader. 


vr*ys a 


a leader. 


leader. 


leader. 



leader . 
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1- 2. 3. k. 

28. The Presi- The Presi- The Presi- The Presi- 
dent pro- dent pro- dent pro- dent pro- 
tects me tects me tects me tects me 
more than more than about as less than 
anyone. most people much as most people 

do. other do. 

people do. 
(Image of the Policeman) 
Think of a policeman as he really is. Circle the ansver 
describes what you think. 

1. 2. 

29. A policeman A policeman 
is more is more 
powerful powerful 
than anyone, than almost 

anyone . 
1. 2. 

30. A policeman A policemsm 
works harder works harder works about 
than anyone, than almost as hard as 



31- 



32- 



33- 



3- 

A policeman 
is about as 
powerful as 
most people. 



A policeman 



1^. 

A policeman 
is less 
powerful 
than most 
people. 
h. 

A policeman 
works less 
than most 



5. 

The Presi- 
dent pro- 
tects me 
less than 
anyone. 



which best 
5- 

A policeman 
is less 
powerful 
than anyone. 



I like the 
policeman 
more than 
I like 
anyone. 



anyone. 

I like the 
policeman 
more than 
I like most 
people . 



most people, people. 



1- 2. 

A policeman A policeman 
always keeps almost clL- 
his promises .ways keeps 
his promises 



A policeman 
never makes 
mistakes. 

1. 

A policeman 
would always 
want to help 
me if I 
needed help. 



2. 

A policeman 
almost never 
makes 
mistakes. 
2. 

A policeman 
would almost 
always want 
to help me 
if I needed 
help. 



I like the 
policeman 
about as 
much as I 
like most 
people. 
3. 

A policeman 
Iceeps his 
promises 
.about as 
much as 
most people. 
3- 

A policeman 
sometimes 
makes 
mistakes. 
3- 

A policeman 
would help 
me about as 
much as most 
people if I 
needed help. 



I like the 
policeman 
less than I 
like most 
people . 



A policeman 
works less 
than almost 
anyone. 

I like the 
policeman 
less than I 
JJLke almost 
anyone. 



^. 5. 

A policeman A policeman 
usually does almost 
not keep his never keeps 
promises. his promises < 



^. 5. 

A policeman A policeman 
usually makes always makes 
mistakes. mistakes • 

5. 

A policeman A policeman 
would seldom would not 
want to help wrnt to help 
me if I me if I 
needed help, needed help. 
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35- 



A policeman 
makes impor- 
tant deci- 
sions all of 
the time* 



2. 3. 

A policeiaan A pojLicemn 
laakes inpor- makes impor- 



36. 



37- 



35. 



1. 

A policeman 
can punish 
anyone. 

1. 

A policeman 
knows more 
than anyone. 

1. 

A policeman 
is always 
a leader. 



39- 



1. 

A policeman 
protects me 
more than 
anyone pro- 
tects me. 



tant deci- 
sions almost 
all of the 
time. 

2. 

A policeman 
can punish 
almost 
p-nyone . 
2. 

A policeman 
knows more 
than almost 
anyone. 
2. 

A policeman 
is almost 
always a 
leader. 
2. 

A policeman 
protects me 
more than 
most people 
do. 



tant deci- 
sions some- 
times and 
sometimes 
he doesn't. 
3. 

A policeman 
C€ui punish 
some people. 

3- 

A policeman 
knows about 
as much as 
most people. 
3. 

A policeman 
is sometimes 
a leader. 



4. 

A policeman 
seldom malces 
important 
decisions. 



5. 

A policeman 
never makes 
important 
decisions. 



h. 

A policeman 
can punish 
a few 
people . 
h. 

A policeman 
knows less 
than most 
people . 
k. 

A policeman 
is seldom 
a leader. 



5- 

A policeman 
can punish 
no one. 

5. 

A policeman 
knows less 
than anyone. 

5. 

A policeman 
is never a 
leader. 



h. 

A policeman 
protects me 
less than 

other people anyone, 
do. 



5. 

A policeman 
protects me 
less than 



A policeman 
protects me 
about as 
much as 
other people 
do. 

(Efficacy Reactions - Three Governmental Levels) 
ho. The people in the government who care most about what my 
family tliinks are: (circle your answer) 

A. those in the Alachua County/jacksonviUe City Government 

B. those in the state government in TaLLahassee 

C. those in the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 
If my family asked for help from the government, it could most 
likely get that help from: (circle your answer) 

A. the United States Government in Washington, D.C 

B. the Alachua County/jacksonviUe City Government 

C. the state government in Tallahassee 

Of the three goverments listed below, which do you think is 
most likely to give citizens a chance to say what they think? 
(circle your answer) 

A. the Alachua County/jacksonviUe City Government 

B. the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 

C. the state government in Tallahassee 



41. 



k2. 
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h3. Of the three goverments listed below, which do you think is 
the easiest to chance? (circle your answer) 

A. the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 

B. the Alachua Cconty/jacksonviUe City Government 

C. the state govemnent in Tallahassee 

hh. Of the three governments listed below, the one which does the 
most for people like my faaily is: (circle your answer) 

A. the state government in Tallahassee 

B. the Alachua County/ Jacksonville City Goverrjuent 

C. the United Stafes Government in Washington, D.C. 
(Trust Reactions - Three Levels of Govemsient) 

45. Of the three govemnents listed below, which do you think is 
the most honest? (circle your answer) 

A. the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 

B. the Alachua County/ Jacksonville City Government 

C. the state government in Tallahassee 

U6. Of the three governments listed below, which do you think is 
the least wasteful of the tax money it gets? (circle your 
answer) 

A. the Alachua County/ Jacksonville City Government 

B. the state government in Tallahassee 

C. the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 

47. Of the goverrjnents listed below, which do you think can be 
most trusted to do wtet is right? (circle your answer) 

A. the state government in Tallahassee 

B. the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 

C. the Alachua County/jacksonviUe City Government 

48. Of the three governments listed below, which do you thim 
has the smartest people? (circle your answer) 

A. the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 

B. the Alachua County/jacksonviUe City Government 

C. the state government in Tallahassee 

49. Of the three governments listed below, which do you think 
does the best job of benefitting all the people it is 
supposed to serve? (circle your answer) 

A. the state government in Tallahassee 

B. the Alachua County/ Jacksonville City Government 

C. the United States Government in Washington, D.C. 
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INTERVIEVJ SCHEDULE 



1, In general^ what kind of ^6b do you think the President is doing? 

2, Can you name something the President is doing that you think is 
very good? (if so - what is it?) 

3, Can ycu name something you think the President is not doing well? 
( if so - what?) 

h. If you wrote a letter to the President about something you bel- 
ieved to be important, would he care about what you had to say? 

5. If you wrote a letter to the governor about something you bel- 
ieved to be important, would he care about what you had to say? 

6. If you vTTote a letter to your county commissioner/ mayor about 
something you believed to be important would he care about what 
you had to say? 

7. Can you name something that you think the U,S', Governrrient in Wash- 
ington D.C. is doing that is very good? (if so - what?) 

8. Can you name something that you think the Alachua County/ Jackson- 
ville City government is doing that is very good? (if so- what?) 

9. Can you name something you think the U,S, Government in Washing- 
ton D.C. is not doing well? (if so - what?) 

10. Can you name something you think the Alachua County/ Jackson- 
ville Ci-cy government is not doing well? (if so - what?) 
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